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William Saroyan, the lively and vocal young Armenian-American 
from California, burst upon the literary scene in 1934 with such self- 
assertion that he could not be overlooked any longer. His short- 
story with the timely title, “The Daring Young Man on the Flying 
Trapeze,” published by Story in January, 1934, won the O. Henry 
Memorial Award for the best short short-story of the year and was 
reprinted in the annual O. Henry collection with the observation 
that its author was “the most widely discussed discovery” of 1934. 
When the news came that the story had been accepted by the editors 
of Story, Saroyan deluged the magazine with his compositions, new 
and old, and before the year was over Random House had brought 
out a collection of twenty-six of these “stories” in a handsomely 
printed, odd-sized, book with the title The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze stamped in black on a gold band. It became an im- 
mediate best seller, and the greatly unpublished writer of the Fresno 
vineyards was conspicuously in the public eye. He recorded this ex- 
perience of becoming famous in a piece called ‘““My Picture in the 
Paper.” 

Saroyan has kept himself in the spotlight almost continuously 
by his singular penchant for writing to the letter columns of the 
papers and magazines to protest criticisms of him by reviewers as 

* Dr. Hatcher is professor of English at Ohio State University, author and critic of 
note, and a popular contributor to the English Journal. Some of his better-known works 


are Tunnel Hill, Patterns of Wolfpen, and Central Standard Time (novels) and Creating 
the Modern American Novel. 
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his collections of stories keep coming from the press. Six volumes 
have already appeared in four years, magazines of all sorts are cur- 
rently carrying his work, and there is no sign of the well going dry. 
That is to say, Saroyan has been before us long enough, and has ac- 
cumulated a corpus of published work extensive enough, to warrant 
a critical examination and stock-taking. What is it all about? 

First of all, it is chiefly about one William Saroyan, born in Cali- 
fornia of Armenian immigrants in 1908, how he has been growing 
up in the beautiful, mad, and tragic world before and after Hoover, 
what he has done and thought, and how it feels to be Mr. Saroyan 
inhaling and exhaling, meeting people, intoxicated with the aware- 
ness of his own separate ego in “the gay and melancholy flux,” and 
fascinated by the fun of making comments on all that engages his 
restless attention by tapping away on the keys of a typewriter. His 
writing is intensely personal and contains a fairly complete auto- 
biography, though it is important and only fair to remember that, 
since he usually employs the first person, even when writing of other 
characters, it is easy to mistake the created character for Saroyan 
himself. 

Saroyan’s own personality so completely dominates his writing, 
even when he tries to draw characters other than himself, that it be- 
comes the first problem to be reckoned with. In the six collections 
published to date there are certain stories in which it is true that the 
author is excessively self-conscious, sometimes tricky, fond of pos- 
ing, pleased with his own cleverness, and blatantly sardonic about 
the ways of the world which he observes with the beguiling naiveté 
of one who has just discovered it all for the first time in the history 
of the races of men. These particular qualities are offensive to many 
people—especially reviewers, who like to lecture him about them— 
and are responsible for the general opinion that has already taken 
hold of Saroyan’s reputation and labeled him half-genius, half- 
phony. There are some grounds for this judgment, although they 
are easily exaggerated. In his perceptive, Whitman-like piece called 
“Myself upon the Earth,” for example, included as the third story 
in his first collection, he wrote: 


I do not want to say the wrong thing. I do not want to be clever. I am hor- 
ribly afraid of this. I have never been clever in life, and now that I have come 
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to a labor even more magnificent than living itself I do not want to utter a single 
false word. For months I have been telling myself, “you must be humble. 
Above all things, you must be humble.” I am determined not to lose my char- 
acter. 


That statement, of course, carries within it its own charming con- 
tradiction, and a humble Saroyan would not be William Saroyan 
whose writing we like. But, even assuming its truth, we turn to the 
facetious and boisterously clever preface to the collection and read: 

I immediately began to study all the classic rules, including Ring Lardner’s, 
and in the end I discovered that the rules were wrong . . . . so I wrote some new 
rules. 

I wrote Number One when I was eleven and had just been sent home from 
the fourth grade for having talked out of turn and meant it. 

Do not pay any attention to the rules other people make, I wrote. They 
make them for their own protection, and to hell with them. (I was pretty sore 
that day.).... 

My third rule was: Learn to typewrite, so you can turn out stories as fast as 
Zane Grey. 

It is one of my best rules. 


This side of Saroyan’s personality, the simple explanation for 
which may be referred to the psychologists, is no doubt responsible 
also for the critical weakness which urges him to reprint some of his 
incredibly trivial pieces instead of allowing them to be generously 
forgotten in ephemeral magazine issues. But these irritations and 
mistakes of a boy suddenly famous in his mid-twenties, with his pic- 
ture in the paper “along with a story about me and my writing,” 
must not be permitted to obscure the fairly substantial number of 
rare and individual “stories” or the fresh young voice of this gifted 
writer. 

Saroyan’s first work was unique, perfectly timid (how important 
in our day!), and particularly refreshing. We had just come through 
the narrows of the depression in 1932-33. Each new sign of “re- 
covery,” however timorous, was publicized with rejoicing. The new 
and uninspired proletarian novels were flooding the market place. 
Then, at the beginning of 1934, Saroyan captured the newspaper 
headlines with his restrained and beautifully articulated story of the 
jobless young man who starved to death in a San Francisco rooming- 
house, with a single brightly polished penny on the table proclaiming 
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“In God We Trust, Liberty, 1923,”’ and some sheets of Y.M.C.A. pa- 
per on which he had begun to pen his “Application for Permission To 
Live.” The story had utilized in an individual manner the new tech- 
niques for exploring the subconscious in sleep and wakefulness, it 
showed the tragic surrender of the young man crazed and sick with 
hunger, and it used the circus symbol of the flying trapeze, with ex- 
actly the right degree of irony, to enlarge the implications and to 
point the climax: 

Through the air on the flying trapeze, his mind hummed. Amusing it was, 
astoundingly funny. A trapeze to God, or to nothing, a flying trapeze to some 
sort of eternity; he prayed objectively for strength to make the flight with 
gpece. .... Then swiftly, neatly, with the grace of the young man on the 
trapeze, he was gone from his body. ... . The earth circled away, and knowing 
that he did so, he turned his lost face to the empty sky and became dreamless, 
unalive, perfect. 


In the more than two hundred Saroyan stories which have fol- 
lowed this beginning, few have reached the level of “The Daring 
Young Man,” but many have used variants of the same theme. It 
is safe to say that nobody has spoken with greater poignancy and 
understanding of the dreams and sufferings of the impoverished 
young people in the 1930’s than William Saroyan. He knows from 
firsthand personal experiences, as well as from observation, what it 
is like to be without the price of a date, a movie, a hamburger and 
coffee, or a week’s rent of a dingy room. ‘You hear a lot of sad talk 
about all the young men who died in the Great War,” he says in 
“Aspirin Is a Member of the N.R.A.” “Well, what about this war? 
Is it less real because it destroys with less violence, with a more sus- 
tained pain?” 

Some of Saroyan’s best work is in this more serious vein. He 
writes about the dreams that disturb lonely young men in the fur- 
nished rooms. Sometimes it is poetry, random phrases remembered 
in dives and booking joints while they are “listening to the talk of 
another man, waiting for national recovery, time to murder and cre- 
ate.’”’ Sometimes the depressed dreamer projects himself into the 
surroundings for which he longs and creates a house with a yard, 
trees, and flowers, a lovely girl at the door, and a fine job that will 
make a millionaire of him. For a brief moment it is all intensely 
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real. In one especially good story with the title “1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,” 
this longing for a sympathetic girl and romance gets itself identified 
with the haunting counterpoint of a cheap jazz record which he 
plays over and over on his phonograph. The eight swift chords 
beat on in his head with unaccountable persistence until they come 
to signify the approach of the same lonely desire of the girl at the 
other end of the teletype machine. Then, one sad day, the music 
and the girl, but not the longing, went away; so, also, in Saroyan 
restlessness, did the boy, “helplessly, weeping for this girl and the 
house, and sneering at myself for wanting more of life than there 
was in life to have.”’ In another called “The Job,” in the latest col- 
lection, The Trouble with Tigers, he writes of the bond of sentiment 
that unites through desperation two jobless and wandering boys, 
and of their code which compels the one who found a job to give 
support to his friend, and the more imperative code of self-respect 
which sends the friend on his way with the farewell, “All the luck in 
the world, kid, you’ll need it.”’ 

All these stories make impressive reading. Though they tell of 
desperation and failure, they manage to keep to Saroyan’s large 
thesis that “man has great dignity, do not imagine that he has not.” 
They are well supported by another group, also in the serious vein, 
in which he writes about children and adolescence with a passionate 
closeness to experience that is almost as near as we can hope to get 
in words to the thing itself. He knows what it is like to sell papers on 
a street corner; to peddle oranges and curse poverty; to cut school 
for a day to wander about the country for no reason that he can ex- 
plain to a schoolteacher; to lie in bed weeping for childhood’s melan- 
choly, far-off things; to smart under the vulgar personal remarks of 
grandmothers, uncles, and other relatives who notice his physical 
transitions; and the thousand and one impressions that make those 
early years so bewildering. In stories like “The World & the Thea- 
tre,” ‘Resurrection of a Life,’”’ “Laura, Immortal,” “The Oranges,” 
in Inhale & Exhale; “And Man,” in The Daring Y oung Man; several 
in the collection called Little Children; and the top-notch “‘The Man 
with His Heart in the Highlands” in Three Times Three, Saroyan has 
made a genuine contribution to our short-story literature. 

In still another group of stories that are more nearly personal 
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essays, Saroyan has written of himself upon the earth and how he 
thinks and feels about it. Some of them are rather magnificent in the 
Emerson-Whitman manner, and some are only a little less impres- 
sive in the Byronic pose. These are the pieces that have excited 
most of the controversy among the reviewers. In them he tells him- 
self about Man, Eternity, Death, Brotherhood, Literature, Love, ‘ 
Nothingness, the Great American Novel, and other large subjects. | 
In “Myself uron the Earth” he says: | 


The earth is vast. And with the earth all things are vast, the skyscraper and 
the blade of grass... . . Iamastory-teller, and I have but a single story—man. I 
want to tell this simple story in my own way, forgetting the rules of rhetoric, 
the tricks of composition. I have something to say and I do not wish to speak ; 
like Balzac. 


In ‘‘The Tiger” he has his young author say: 


You see, when I write English I write Chinese, Japanese, Italian, French, 
and every other language. You see, I said, I am a writer. I write in every lan- 
guage, in English..... So far I have written only one word—God..... I 
wrote over two million false words before I achieved this one word. e 


He hopes to add two more words: is and Love. And in a character- 
istic and revealing passage in “A Cold Day” he reminds himself: 


Do not deceive. Do not make up lies for the sake of pleasing anyone. ... . 
Simply relate what is the great event of all history, of all time, the humble, } 
artless truth of mere being. .... The man you write of need not perform some 
heroic or monstrous deed in order to make your prose great. Let him do what he 
has always done, day in and day out, continuing to live. Let him walk and ) 
talk and think and sleep and dream and awaken and walk again and talk again 
and move and be alive. It is enough. There is nothing else to write about. You 
have never seen a short story in life..... You own consciousness is the only 
form you need. Your own awareness is the only action you need. 


This is a noble purpose with which no one could quarrel. But it 
is easier to announce the goal than to achieve it. It is not at all sur- 
prising that the author sometimes fails to arrive, or that he some- 
times contents himself by staying at home entirely and talking 
about getting ready to commence to start. When he finds it hard to 
get going, he talks about his room, his typewriter, his cousin, his 
uncle, or Ezra Pound, or of his contempt for the phony and the 
trickster whom he can spot with uncommon accuracy in life or in the 
movies. That is, he is ill-content when he is not writing. When un- 
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Saroyan authors would go into meditation to clarify and arrange 
their materials and wait for something to say, William Saroyan sits 
at his typewriter and writes about sitting at his typewriter without 
anything to say. When he runs down, he goes right on: “I don’t 
feel like writing any more. How can anybody begin to mention 
everything.” He ends “Myself upon the Earth” with these words: 

Day after day I had this longing, for my typewriter. This is the whole story. 
I don’t suppose this is a very artful ending, but it is the ending just the same. 
The point is this: day after day I longed for my typewriter. 

This morning I got it back. It is before me now and I am tapping at it, and 
this is what I have written. 


In like manner, Saroyan, who is weak in invention but strong in 
perception, often does not construct his story; he merely blueprints 
it, puts up a scaffold, and contends that these appurtenances are 
more interesting than the finished structure. The people who stand 
for hours watching the steam shovels dipping dirt at Sixth Avenue 
and Forty-seventh Street will not be concerned with the smooth 
operation of the completed subway. William Saroyan is really too 
clever about it, even when he is good—as he usually is. His last col- 
lection, The Trouble with Tigers, has three of his good ones in this 
manner: “A Scenario for Karl Marx,” “O.K. Baby, This Is the 
World,” and “We Want a Touchdown.” The second of these, in- 
cidentally, carries the Saroyan philosophy: 

The picture begins with this young doctor holding up a new-born baby by 
its legs and slapping life into it. The young doctor says, O.K. baby, this is the 
world, so inhale and exhale and be with us a while. They’re not going to be 
kind to you out there because nobody was kind to them, but don’t hate anybody. 
There’s nobody to hate. You’re going to be pushed around, and so forth and so 
on. That’s the idea. He tells the baby how it is and what to expect and the story 
begins. 


And in “We Want a Touchdown”’ he begins by telling his readers 
that he was, “by a great margin, the noisiest’’ writer that ever broke 
into print and then outlines a novel around one of those elaborate 
metaphors which he often uses so effectively, in this case the oval 
stadium, “holiest of all shapes,’”’ with the people looking down upon 
the field, the symbol of the world. “Sure, I said. If I were to concen- 
trate on the theme I could do something great.” 
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In this sentence Saroyan has offered a fair criticism of much of his 
writing. He plunges on headlong, trying to get the right word said 
about everything as he rushes by, and believing that, if you get that 
word said, everything is all right henceforth. He has tried to lunge 
at the human garden and grab the secrets of what grows there. Like 
other writers he has felt the barrier erected by words between per- 
ception and the report, and he has tried to tear through to greater 
immediacy. He therefore seldom takes time to construct a formal 
work, to tell an “artistic” story, or to follow the rules. He makes one 
story by throwing in crude, jagged-edged fragments of life on the 
wing, and then writes another to justify and explain his procedure 
and express his contempt for form. Some of his pieces are carried 
solely by their troubled impetuosity, as though he took seriously his 
own advice to a writer: 

Try to learn to breathe deeply, really to taste food when you eat, and when 
you sleep, really to sleep. Try as much as possible to be wholly alive, with all 
your might, and when you laugh, laugh like hell, and when you get angry, get 
good and angry. Try to be alive. You will be dead soon enough. 

In fact, those words contain a summarizing truth about Saroyan. 
This sensitive but turbulent spirit who was kicked about in his youth 
by poverty and made to feel his separateness because he was Ar- 
menian; who writes with filial tenderness of his father, the unpub- 
lished writer and vine-grower of California, a man of great cultiva- 
tion who had been a teacher of repute in his homeland but had fled it 
for political reasons and toiled as a janitor in New York to get money 
to bring the family to America; this young man, fulfilling in his own 
career toward acceptance and fame the ambition of his father, seems 
determined not to be embittered by experience and to let nothing 
escape until he can note it down in words. Inhale and exhale, and 
let the words fall into any shape they please, even if the result is 
sometimes, as Saroyan admits, some of “the worst prose ever 
written.” His style, therefore, is like breathing and comes out now 
smooth and melodious, as some of the quoted examples show, and 
now in yells, in detached oaths and phrases from the street, and in 
the jerky rhythm of a man out of breath entirely. His sentence 
structure has been known to drive English teachers mad and to 
make Saroyan himself very happy. But there is always something 
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behind the arrangements of the words. Here are two final examples 
of the unconnected, catalogue style in which he specializes, the first 
from ‘‘Woof Woof” and the second from “The Tiger” in The Trouble 
with Tigers: 

That’s what money is. Forty-eight cents, forty-nine cents, woof woof, fifty 
cents, a cheap room in a decaying building on a main street, a hard bed con- 
taining eighty-five, eighty-six, woof woof, lice. 


After April came May and after New Orleans New York. Then June and the 
sea, Atlantic. Then Europe and the cities there, and I mean death, the tiger 
following each who lives, brother. 

It must be obvious that with such a personality, interested in 
these materials, holding these views, and living in these dispersed 
times, one must reconcile one’s self to accept what the author has to 
give and not complain too harshly because this tremendous talent 
is undisciplined and lacking in form and concentration. For his talent 
is genuine in its own genre, and his style, profane and raucous, im- 
passioned and lyrical by turns, shows the beauty and the amorphous- 
ness that fits in with himself and the distracted discontinuity of 
his age. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEW YORK REGENTS’ IN- 
QUIRY FOR THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


DORA V. SMITH™ 


It is a stimulating experience to spend eight weeks in the English 
classrooms of a great state and a serious responsibility to evaluate 
fairly what one sees there—to spend day after day watching boys 
and girls in schools which vary from the palatial buildings of the 
wealthy metropolitan suburbs to the tumbledown structures of oc- 
casional communities in the Catskills, where the nearest bus is thir- 
teen miles away and one goes in with the mail in an old Ford car 
that meets the evening train at a railroad station twenty-five miles 


* Dr. Smith has been a frequent and popular contributor to the English Journal. 
She is professor of the teaching of English at the University of Minnesota and past 
president of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
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distant. It is a far cry from the architectural triumphs of the sub- 
urbs of New York City, in one of which a pipe organ was being in- 
stalled on the day of my visit, to the old frame buildings, sometimes 
with two teachers in a room, one class facing the back and one the 
front, with a stove that doesn’t work separating the two. These and 
other differences between the two extremes make one wonder how 
far we are from achieving our goal of equal educational opportuni- 
ties for all. 

New York is a state of great contradictions, educationally speak- 
ing, and no generalizations can give a fair picture of its heights and 
its depths. It has a small but active group of ultra-liberal schools 
and a goodly number of ultra-conservative ones. There is no doubt 
that the state contains within its boundaries notable examples of 
the best and the worst practices represented by each school of 
thought. There are small rural localities, too per cent American in 
nationality and agricultural in interests. There are large industrial 
centers, in some cases 70 per cent foreign, where boys await the leav- 
ing age of sixteen to release them to the steel mills and the factories. 
There are wealthy suburban centers where go per cent of the children 
go on to college, and there are innumerable metropolitan districts 
which combine within themselves the problems of a multiplicity of 
smaller communities within the state. 

Stress upon this variation in need and in ability is imperative if 
one is to understand the many-sided program necessitated by so 
diverse a personnel. Unquestionably the problem uppermost in the 
schools of New York today is one of caring adequately for the needs 
of so widely differing a group of pupils with such divergent educa- 
tional objectives in mind. A few schools are attacking the problem 
courageously, but the great majority, especially in small and aver- 
age-sized communities, are doing little about it. 

The situation, difficult enough in most states, is doubly so in New. 
York, where a single standard state examination dominates the 
school system. Regardless of the liberality of the state course of 
study and its effort to lead the schools to the consideration of in- 
dividual need, in a system where teachers (rightly or wrongly) be- 
lieve their positions to be dependent upon the number of pupils 
they can get through the Regents’ examinations, they will teach 
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what they expect to be covered in the examinations whether the 
material is suited to the needs and capacities of their pupils or not. 
The problem is especially acute because parents who have grown up 
in the tradition of the Regents’ examinations covet for their children 
the social prestige of a Regents’ diploma, either because they 
achieved that distinction themselves or because they failed to do so. 

On the other hand, the Regents’ examinations in high-school 
English are among the most liberal to be found in the United States, 
though the standards of power they maintain are high. The ques- 
tions in composition deal with usage and actual expression of ideas 
without reference to grammatical principles involved. Items in lit- 
erature are so broad that almost any program in reading which led 
to the development of reading power and discrimination could be 
engaged in without hampering the pupils’ chances of success. The 
problem lies in the insistence of certain local teachers and adminis- 
trators upon time-worn methods of achieving the ends desired and 
in the setting-up of local hierarchies of examinations to practice 
pupils in the techniques of the state program and in any other ele- 
ments of instruction considered fundamental thereto. 

For instance, literature questions in the high-school Regents’ ex- 
aminations are stated somewhat as follows: 


Great drama has often been concerned with social problems. Give the title 
and author of a play you have read that seems to you to be of this sort. State 
the nature of the social problem dealt with, give some indication of how the 
plot of the play develops this theme or idea, and state what you think was the 
point of view of the dramatist with respect to the problem presented. 


The type of ability required for success in answering this question is 
mature, but the content limits the curriculum in only a very slight 
degree. 

A good teacher brings to bear half-a-dozen dramas upon this 
theme, stimulates discussion, directs evaluation, and gives her pupils 
a broad and meaningful experience in reading. A weak teacher with 
pupils of limited ability teaches one play in the greatest detail, di- 
recting her pupils in the outlining and writing of a single definitely 
molded answer to such a question, and the results, so far as the ex- 
amination is concerned, may be equal to or even better than those 
achieved in the more natural reading situation. 
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The Regents’ examination has for a number of years confined its 
attention in the field of grammar and mechanics to questions of 
usage alone, such as saying “he has come”’ instead of “he has came.” 
But the teacher or the local authorities may decide, and do in many 
cases so rule, that pupils cannot answer that question adequately 
without ability to conjugate the verb “‘to come” in six tenses. Con- 
sequently, in such instances an intricate program in grammar is set 
up for every pupil in the school. 

Although the educational experience of pupils of all levels of 
ability is distinctly limited by such a local program, it is the pupils 
of average academic powers and less who are the chief losers thereby. 
Exceedingly low scores on all tenth-grade examinations given by the 
Inquiry led to an investigation of conditions at that level. That is 
the year in which large numbers of pupils await a sixteenth birthday 
to release them permanently from school. In one industrial com- 
munity, largely foreign in background, they are retained in the tenth 
grade because of inability to pass a detailed examination in technical 
English grammar set up locally as a hurdle to be jumped before en- 
trance into the eleventh grade, which prepares for the Third Year 
Regents’ Examination. In reality, practically no provision is made 
for such pupils in the school systems of New York. The vocational 
schools will not have them because of their low ability, and they are 
left in the regular classes committed in practice to what is regarded 
as a college preparatory program to devote their time to learning the 
three possible cases of the subject of an English verb—the nomina- 
tive for a finite verb, the accusative for an infinitive, and the posses- 
sive for a gerund. I am quoting an actual instance. 

What happens in literature? May I ask you to go with me into a 
tenth-grade classroom in this same industrial community? The chil- 
dren of the steel mills happen by geographical location to be segre- 
gated in a high-school distinct from that of more favored sections of 
the city—a circumstance which might have facilitated greatly the 
development of a course of study suited to their needs. The girls in 
this particular class were at gymnasium, an additional asset for the 
for the teacher intent upon meeting the needs of his group. As the 
boys, over-age and low in mentality, lumbered into the classroom, 
the teacher, consulting the list of ages in his record-book, pointed to 
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a boy in the front row. “I shall not call on him,” he said. “He will 
be sixteen next Tuesday.’”’ Even the instructor in charge was wait- 
ing for the welcome release. 

The classic for the day’s lesson in literature was the /dylls of the 
King; the particular selection, ‘Lancelot and Elaine.” Knowing full 
well that the boys could not read it for themselves, he read aloud 
the beautiful lines. You recall their sustained music: “Elaine the 
fair, Elaine, the lovable, Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat.” At the 
end of thirty lines he paused to ask the boys to explain what the 
passage was about. Not one of the lolling crowd had the slightest 
notion. Finally, in desperation and somewhat piqued by the pres- 
ence of a visitor, he brought his fist down upon the desk and demand- 
ed in vociferous tones, “‘Fellows, who loved who!”’ Not one of them 
could answer the question. I do not blame the teacher who was 
doing the best he could with a local course of study imposed from 
above. Rather do I blame those who dignify that farce by the name 
of “perpetuation of the literary heritage.” But it is more than a 
farce, for next Tuesday, and the next, and the next, these boys, one 
after another, will join the alley gangs and the restless unemployed, 
and the school has wasted in this manner the precious hours left to 
them in school, furnishing nothing with which to enrich their own 
experience or to increase their understanding of anyone else’s ex- 
perience. 

What does the teaching of English owe to the pupil who will leave 
school the moment he reaches the required age limit? What does it 
owe to the five out of six who will terminate their schooling at the 
end of the twelfth grade? And how can it meet these obligations 
without infringing upon the rights of the equally important one in 
six who will go on to college and to places of leadership in the na- 
tion? This to me is the most serious single problem facing English 
teachers in New York State today. 

Few schools can boast a finer program in literature than exists in 
a small group of highly selected communities in New York State, 
where pupils of excellent home background and high native ability 
are preparing for college. In four more nearly average towns which 
I visited definite attempts were under way to organize so-called 
non-Regents’ groups. When these plans are carried through to frui- 
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tion, it is largely because of two factors: (1) the courage and con- 
viction of the administrator in pressing the claims of all the pupils 
in the school and (2) the success with which he interprets the pro- 
gram to the parents and secures their co-operation in advance. 

The English Inquiry included testing in the commonly studied 
areas of usage, spelling, composition, reading, literature, and the use 
of books and libraries. Finally, in order to discover the extent of 
carry-over from the literature program of the school to the volun- 
tary reading activities of the boys and girls, a test was constructed 
covering good books published since 1900 which are especially adapt- 
ed to adolescent interests and reading ability. Among them are such 
titles as Caddie Woodlawn, Boy on Horseback, North to the Orient, 
The Admirable Crichton, and Shadows on the Rock. In order to dis- 
cover the relative frequency with which pupils in New York State 
read books of this type in contrast to the innocuous series or cheap 
sentimental romance and extravagant adventure stories, the test 
contained alternate items on inferior titles drawn from available 
studies of the unguided voluntary reading of boys and girls from the 
fifth grade through the twelfth. In certain schools where knowledge 
of traditional literature ran high, scores on recent books were low, 
with knowledge of inferior titles above them both. In other schools, 
those who read most good books also read most poor ones. In some 
communities, the mean scores on inferior titles gradually decreased 
as those on the better books increased with progress through school. 
In one, the teachers in Grades VII-IX apparently exerted a rather 
significant influence in competition with inferior titles, whereas in 
Grades X through XII, where the children of the steel-mill com- 
munity were suddenly plunged into college preparatory and so-called 
Regents’ reading, knowledge of good current books came to a stand- 
still and the reading of inferior titles outside of school took a sudden 
spurt which increased from year to year. In general it may be said 
that at the eighth-grade level the average pupil in the towns so tested 
knew three good books out of forty; at the tenth-grade level, four; 
and at the twelfth-grade level, six. Similar figures for inferior titles 
were somewhat higher at every level of instruction, the two coming 
closer together in the twelfth grade than at any other period in the 
school. 
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A major problem in the course of study in composition concerns 
the relative emphasis to be given to actual speaking and writing 
activities as opposed to drill in grammar and the mechanics of writ- 
ing. The average school in New York (there are a few exceptions, of 
course) follows the practice of giving a mastery of grammar and me- 
chanics first; then if there is any time left, it is devoted to writing 
and, after that, to speech. In the junior high schools visited, 68 per 
cent of the classes in composition were engaged in doing textbook 
exercises in grammar and mechanics; in all except one school every 
child in the class drilling upon the same point at the same time. 
Twenty-three per cent of the classes were engaged in writing and 
9 per cent in activities in speech. At the senior high school level there 
was a 16 per cent reduction in time devoted to grammar and me- 
chanics, and slightly greater stress upon oral work. The major dif- 
ference between New York and other states in the Union lies prob- 
ably in the greater amount of practice in written composition in the 
schools of New York. Elementary-school pupils in New York State 
are accelerated approximately two years in usage and retarded about 
a year and a half in actual expression of ideas. Pupils in high school 
show similar tendencies. The lack of relationship between these two 
phases of training is evident throughout all the data. One school in 
a very poor locality, where pupils have a dearth of experience and 
little chance to develop proper habits of expression outside of school, 
has a percentile rank of 78 in usage in comparison with other schools 
of the state, and of 11 in ability to express ideas in composition. 
The figures represent fairly the amount of emphasis given to the two 
phases of instruction in the school program. 

It is interesting to note that, almost without exception, those high 
schools which show the greatest power in written expression are 
those in which the largest emphasis is placed upon actual experience 
in the stimulation, organization, and expression of ideas under teach- 
er direction in the classroom. A few of the more highly selected 
schools in New York State achieve a maturity of expression in their 
Senior programs equal to or possibly better than anything observed 
in the National Survey. 

The question of the interrelationship of elements in the program 
in composition brings up the whole problem of integration so hotly 
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debated in national meetings at the present time. If we would be 
truly helpful to the average school today, we must recognize the fact 
that the problem isn’t even within the consciousness of the vast 
majority of teachers. The correlation or integration of English with 
other subjects simply doesn’t exist in 95 per cent of the high-school 
classes visited in the Inquiry. In the elementary school 15 per cent 
of the lessons observed were concerned with some kind of unified 
activity. Eighty-five per cent dealt with segregated elements of the 
English program. Of the 15 per cent, more than two-thirds were in 
the kindergarten or primary grades and fully half were in schools in 
three large cities where adequate supervision is provided. Ten min- 
utes of spelling, ten minutes of language, fifteen minutes of grammar, 
and fifteen minutes of composition, taught as discrete units with no 
relationship to one another or to anything else in the day’s program 
is the rule rather than the exception in the elementary school. In 
the upper grades it is not uncommon to have spelling taught by the 
arithmetic teacher, and grammar and composition by different in- 
structors. The biggest contribution which the National Council can 
make to the average elementary-school teacher today is to show her 
concretely how the various elements of English expression may be 
interrelated among themselves and with the intimate expressional 
situations of everyday life. 

The integrated program of instruction in which all the activities 
of the school day are woven into a single core of experience, usually 
in the social studies, may well command our study and our respect 
as it is practiced by a small group of highly selected elementary 
schools in New York State. There can be no question in the mind 
of an impartial observer that English expression gains immeasurably 
from such association. Children have something to say. They have 
a reason for saying it. Both are fundamental to any adequate pro- 
gram of instruction in language. There is, however, a curious hesi- 
tancy among teachers committed to the integrated program to raise 
the question of its adequacy in matters of English form and usage. 
They prefer not to impede the child’s expression by consideration of 
mere matters of form. There is in the Inquiry rather clear evidence 
that in certain of these elementary schools pupils do not live up to 
expectancy so well in elements of usage and of form as they do in 
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the wealth and adequacy of their ideas. The difficulty seems not to 
be inherent in the integrated program of instruction, for with ade- 
quate attention to diagnosis of individual need and remedial drill, 
standards can be maintained. 

It is easy, of course, to understand the fear of a supervisor who, 
after a long struggle to get teachers away from twenty minutes of 
grammar and fifteen minutes of the study of effective opening sen- 
tences not intended to open anything at all, is worried lest the very 
mention of the end of a sentence or the proper use of a verb should 
send them back to the old formal program. Yet why consideration 
of specific outcomes in control over language should be taboo in a 
program purporting to be concerned with the well-rounded develop- 
ment of the child is difficult to imagine. Teachers are more or less 
lost for want of guidance in these matters, while the official activity 
bulletin of the state presents as its sole measure of language out- 
comes so indefinite a standard as “evidence of interest in and experi- 
ences with expression of ideas by means of symbols.” 

The problem of maintaining a desirable breadth of reading experi- 
ence arises also in connection with the integrated program in the ele- 
mentary school. According to test results, elementary-school pu- 
pils in New York achieved one year lower in literature than they did 
in any other major aspect of the school program. In general knowl- 
edge of a wide variety of books the schools selected for intensive 
study were lower still. In fact, at the eighth-grade level Q, for the 
best New York school was lower than the median for six middle 
western towns, better than average in achievement. The poor 
schools have no books. The wealthy schools tend, in many instances, 
to correlate their reading with a social studies program. Pupils in 
these programs are in danger of leaving the sixth grade having read 
little except stories about the fire engine, the creamery, the Indians, 
the Pilgrims, and the Dutch. Even this is doubtless preferable to 
the old program of “sixteen must-haves” before the eighth grade. It 
is imperative, however, that any program purporting to bring the 
reading experiences of children close to those of life should set itself 
the task of analyzing the areas of interest normal in the reading 
program of boys and girls and the varied purposes which books may 
serve in the lives of intelligent, cultivated readers. 
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Time will not permit a discussion of the chapter of the English 
report dealing with the habits of radio-listening and motion-picture 
attendance among pupils of New York State. That both are closely 
related to standards of selection in reading is evident. A few schools 
are doing something with teaching appreciation of movies. Almost 
none is concerned with the radio. The evidence presented opens up 
the whole problem for analysis and discussion. What can be done, 
especially about the radio, at the elementary level seems yet to be an 
open question. 

One of the most pressing problems faced by the schools of New 
York State today is the improvement of speech and oral expression. 
With its influx of foreigners and the influence of locale upon the 
speech habits of boys and girls New York has probably as difficult a 
situation in oral expression as any state in the Union. 

No one can sit through class after class in the public schools of 
America without becoming exceedingly conscious of the importance 
of the teacher’s voice. More perhaps than any other factor, it in- 
fluences the general atmosphere and tone of the educational experi- 
ence of children. I recall an elementary school in which the principal 
was nervous and highly strung, her voice high pitched, raucous, and 
nasal in its quality. It was reflected to an astonishing degree in the 
voices of the teachers throughout the school, and theirs, in turn, in 
the harsh and unpleasant tones of the children themselves. Eleven 
teacher-training institutions in New York State train 65 per cent of 
the high-school English teachers in the schools I visited for the In- 
quiry. Of these only two require courses in speech or oral expression 
of prospective teachers of English. How any teacher can cope with 
the serious problems of speech in New York State without such back- 
ground it is difficult to imagine. The answer is that except in a few 
large cities and an occasional smaller one the problem is not being 
coped with at all, though it is recognized by many administrators 
and supervisors who wish something could be done about it. 

In the first place, the Regents’ examinations do not and cannot 
test results in speech. That immediately removes the problem from 
the forefront of consideration as it does in most schools where state- 
examination systems are in vogue. By actual count, more composi- 
tion classes in junior high school English in New York State were 
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conjugating verbs in six tenses (I choose only one item of grammar 
for comparison) than were engaged in oral composition. Class size 
may have some bearing upon the problem in the larger cities but, in 
general, there is more attention to oral English in classes of forty in 
New York State than in classes of nine. The larger communities 
have the vision though their handicaps are great. 

Two or three large cities among those visited are developing de- 
partments of speech in which diagnostic procedures are sifting out 
pupils in serious need of clinical treatment. In general, in spite of 
the recognized inadequacy of the service for the large numbers of 
pupils in need of such assistance, that program is making progress. 
The major problem, however, is one of providing adequate training 
in voice control and oral expression for pupils whose major deficien- 
cies are such as can be remedied in normal classroom instruction. 
Practice in English idiom, care in articulation and pronunciation, 
proper control of the voice, and practice in the adaptation of speech 
to the normal social situations of everyday life—these are the ele- 
ments of training needed by the majority of pupils. The program in 
one large city may be taken as typical. Speech work receives major 
emphasis in two semesters in the high-school program during which 
the teachers is responsible for covering in addition to her own pro- 
gram those sections of the literature course which correlate most ef- 
fectively with oral work—drama, for instance, and poetry. Teachers 
feel exceedingly crowded for time under such an arrangement. The 
textbook in common use includes stress upon techniques of voice 
production and phonetics; oral interpretation; social aspects of 
speech, such as conversation, group discussion, and interviewing; 
acting; and speech correction. Conference with speech teachers re- 
veals the fact that in the limited time at their disposal they do little 
else than develop voice techniques with some emphasis upon pho- 
netics, and furnish practice in oral interpretation of literature and in 
acting. Certainly in the classes visited the major activities in prog- 
ress were reading in unison from the blackboard literary passages in 
which phrases were marked and accented for proper stress, or im- 
personation and dramatization of original or literary selections. The 
social aspects of speech, if recognized at all, are looked upon as the 
English teacher’s job. The English teacher, however, ignores them 
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because to her they seem within the province of the teacher of 
speech. In three school systems of average size they were closely 
integrated with the regular program of English expression. In gen- 
eral, however, all the evidence produced by the Inquiry points to the 
necessity for immediate consideration of the problem. Adequate 
clinical assistance is needed for large numbers of serious or semidefec- 
tives. Above all, it is imperative to save the program in normal 
everyday oral expression from meaningless artificiality by integrat- 
ing it closely with the expressional activities not only of English but 
of every class in the school, and to give children the opportunity for 
daily expression under expert guidance in the ordinary social situa- 
tions of life. Such a program demands first of all more adequate em- 
phasis upon proper habits of speech in the training of teachers of 
English and of every teacher in the public schools. 

Such problems as these impress upon us the seriousness of the 
question of the adequacy of programs in teacher-training in New 
York State as preparation for the teaching of the present syllabus 
in English. Those who are familiar with the course know that it is 
recognized as one of the most forward-looking bulletins in print in 
America today. It presupposes training on the part of English teach- 
ers in written composition, oral expression, and usage, including 
trends in the historical development of the English language. In 
reading, it requires a general knowledge of English and American 
literature, with emphasis upon type rather than chronology, and 
upon recent centuries rather than pre-Shakespearean periods. It as- 
sumes on the part of teachers a wide reading of all types of litera- 
ture, including biography and informative prose of recent decades. 
In addition, it requires acquaintance with the best books available 
for adolescents, knowledge of current magazines and newspapers, 
and understanding of library techniques and reference sources useful 
at the high-school level. 

Comparison of these needs with the teacher-training program in 
the eleven colleges and universities training 65 per cent of the Eng- 
lish teachers in the high schools visited reveals an urgent need for 
reconsideration of the whole problem of teacher-training in terms of 
the requirements of the secondary school. Only two of the eleven 
institutions require a course in speech of prospective teachers of 
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English. Cornell University offers a course in oral expression for 
teachers, recognizing the importance of voice control, tone quality, 
and articulation for those who would guide pupils in the classroom, 
and taking into account the social aspects of speech emphasized in 
the Experience Curriculum. Courses in the history of the English 
language are offered in eight out of eleven institutions but are re- 
quired in only one. Whether these deal with the inevitability of 
linguistic change and acceptable standards in current usage it is 
impossible to tell. The largest portion of the English major require- 
ments for degrees in New York State is devoted to literature. The 
emphasis is upon chronology rather than upon type, and the content 
is English and traditional to the exclusion of the American and the 
contemporary. Fewer than one-third of the institutions require a 
course in American literature of prospective teachers of high-school 
English. Two offer no course in the American field. Five, however, 
present certain courses in literary types which undoubtedly include 
both English and American material. No institution requires work 
in contemporary literature, and only one a course in adolescent lit- 
erature and library reference for high schools. The seriousness of 
the problem may be illustrated by the fact that one college which 
trains approximately one-half of the English teachers in the schools 
visited in a great city system requires a twenty-four credit major in 
English, nine of which must be in Anglo-Saxon and Middle English, 
and none at all in speech, contemporary literature, American litera- 
ture, or books for adolescents. Is it any wonder that studies of the 
voluntary reading of high-school pupils bring discouraging results? 
In contrast to this is the program being developed at the University 
of Syracuse, which patterns its courses rather directly upon the 
needs of the high-school teacher in the state and the nature of the 
cultural influence it is desirable that he or she should exert in the 
community. 

In this connection I am concerned, as a member of a teacher- 
training staff, with the fact that much of the poorest, most old- 
fashioned teaching in the New York schools is being done by the 
graduate but one or two years removed from the training college, 
where he has in many instances been taught better modes of pro- 
cedure. The conditions surrounding teaching in the large cities are 
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being studied by local and national groups. Those surrounding the 
young, inexperienced teacher almost totally without supervision in 
the field may well challenge the attention of organizations like ours. 

In the first place, inexperienced teachers in New York State feel, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that their futures depend upon the num- 
ber of students they can get through the Regents’ examinations dur- 
ing their first year of teaching. They specialize in coaching devices 
and in drills upon back Regents’ papers. They are told by their 
superintendents, many of them, that the way to do it is to ground 
the pupils well in grammar, and to give them a thorough knowledge 
of four or five books. Incidentally, as a result of my experience with 
the Inquiry, I am convinced that the thing for leaders in the Council 
to do next is to write for the School Executives’ Magazine instead of 
for the English Journal! However, in justice to the 25 per cent of the 
superintendents who are trying wholeheartedly to bring about im- 
provement of conditions, it should be said that if there is in New 
York State a more sorry sight than a group of ardent young enthusi- 
asts in teaching under the thumb of a Latin scholar turned high- 
school principal in a steel-mill community, it is a lone exuberant 
young superintendent, standing with the children, against eight 
gentle folk of the old school, each of whom might have taught him 
when he was in the elementary grades. The implication that pro- 
gressive tendencies uniformly correlate with youth and conserva- 
tive tendencies with age, perhaps it should be said, is not in- 
tended. 

Will you consider with me the program of one young woman with 
whom I spent a most interesting day in a village seven miles from 
the spot where two railroads discharge passengers on signal at a lone 
intersection? She teaches all the English taught in a four-year high 
school and one class in history besides—five classes and five prepara- 
tions a day. In addition, she conducts an adult class in literature one 
night a week in connection with a lively adult-education program, of 
which the school is a stimulating community center. She is dean of 
girls and, as such, chaperones school parties and all groups going by 
bus to other towns on Friday nights to basketball games. She 
coaches declamation, and fourteen boys and girls competing in a 
local public-speaking contest. She plays in the school orchestra. She 
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is secretary of the Parent-Teachers Association and president of the 
local Women’s Study Club. She is Senior class adviser, and in that 
capacity helped organize candy sales which brought in four hundred 
and fifty dollars last year. To cap the climax, she used the proceeds 
to take the entire Senior class to Washington, D.C., at cherry-blos- 
som time. 

One is appalled by the magnitude of her program and seriously 
concerned for the effect upon her health. Too great tribute cannot 
be paid to her unselfish devotion to the service of the community 
and to her recognition of the important place which extra-curricular 
activities should have in the lives of adolescent boys and girls. 

But one cannot fail to ask what she is doing in the classroom to 
make intellectual activities as stimulating as the extra-curricular 
program of the school. When has she time for the enrichment of her 
own background in reading and for the consideration of her own 
social and intellectual life? Where does she find the hours necessary 
for her own preparation, for studying the needs of individual pupils 
within her classes, or for making adequate provision for them? I 
visited each of her classes during the school day and watched her do 
what she could under the circumstances. In one class the hour was 
spent in going over in detail twenty-five sentences already written 
out at home. In two the pupils read aloud, one paragraph each 
around the class, a story from the textbook in the hands of all of 
them. Apparently neither she nor they had had time to think of it 
outside of class. At least the only discussion consisted of having 
pupils read aloud and answer the questions printed in the text at the 
end of the selection. In one class five pupils out of eighteen gave 
oral talks, and in the fifth they read aloud book reports written on 
books selected from a restricted list, according to a formula written 
on the board: “Title, Author, Summary, How I Like It.” 

I am not blaming the teacher. I merely suggest that she and the 
administrator who planned her program are setting out to prove to 
boys and girls a very false proposition, namely, that extra-curricular 
activities are thrilling, challenging, and worth while; but the offer- 
ings of the classroom are wooden, lacking in stimulation, and afford 
little of challenge or of value for modern youth. What could be more 
tragic or more untrue? 
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These, then, are the problems raised by the New York Regents’ 
Inquiry concerning the teaching of English in America today: 

1. What do we owe in the teaching of English to the pupils in our 
classes who are waiting for a sixteenth birthday to release them per- 
manently from school? What can the teaching of English mean in 
the lives of boys and girls who will terminate their formal schooling 
at the end of the twelfth grade? And how can we fulfil these obliga- 
tions without doing an injustice to those looking forward to four 
years in college? 

2. How can we interrelate the various aspects of English so that 
they may contribute one to the other and derive meaning from inti- 
mate association with the normal reading, writing, and speaking 
situations of life? 

3. By what means may we capitalize upon the significant con- 
tributions of the program in integration, at the same time broaden- 
ing its concept of the functions of reading and creative expression 
and providing for the specific consideration, among other outcomes, 
of the development of control over language? 

4. What can be done in the schools to give adequate recognition 
to a practical program in speech, at the same time preventing arti- 
ficiality and formalization of the program by keeping it close to the 
natural expressional activities of life within school and without? 

5. How can we by study and analysis of the responsibilities of the 
English teacher at work develop a program in teacher-training ade- 
quate to his practical needs and in keeping with the nature of the 
cultural influence he may be expected to exert in the community? 

6. Finally, how can we improve the conditions surrounding the 
teacher in the small school so that he may devote his best energies 
to the important task of studying carefully the learning conditions 
within his classroom and of making adequate provision for them? 

This looks like an immense task. So it is; but I should not have 
tried your patience at so great a length if I did not believe heartily 
that it can and will be accomplished both in New York State and 
in the nation at large. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN RADIO EDUCATION 
I. KEITH TYLER" 


Radio, that amazing new instrument of communication, has gone 
through an astonishing number of changes in the few short years of 
its history. It is only natural, then, that its application to educa- 
tional uses should also be in a state of constant development. At the 
early headphone stage the radio seemed to be appropriate for dis- 
pensing information to individuals on a mass scale. With the im- 
provement of the loud-speaker classroom listening became possible, 
and this opened up entirely new possibilities in education by radio. 
“Schools of the Air’ sprang into being, and materials of all sorts 
were tried out in the attempt to find out what kind of programs were 
most appropriate and most useful. It is only proper, then, that we 
examine some of the more recent developments in order that we can 
discover their implications for the teaching of English. 

It might be well to point out at the beginning that, young as radio 
is, its educational potentialities are fairly well established. Radio 
education is no fad today. No longer can it be disregarded by the in- 
telligent teacher. The notion that it is an enemy of the teacher—a 
robot which makes the flesh-and-blood instructor unnecessary—is no 
longer taken seriously. It is becoming accepted as a means of enrich- 
ing and broadening the educational experiences of boys and girls 
within and without the classroom. Of course, like all aids to learn- 
ing, it is of maximum value only when it is used intelligently. It is 
used successfully when it aids in accomplishing the important educa- 
tional objectives which the teacher and pupils are seeking to attain. 
It is unsuccessful when the teacher uses it as a substitute for herself, 
taking time out to write a latter or to correct some papers while the 
broadcast is on. 

The most heartening development in radio education in the last 
year or so has been the shift in emphasis in the broadcasts prepared 
for use in school. The shift is away from a preoccupation with in- 
formation to a concern for such broad and important objectives as 
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the development of new interests, the sensitizing to important prob- 
lems in the immediate environment, the motivation of leisure-time 
activities, and the influencing of attitudes. This change has taken 
place more rapidly on the part of the broadcasters than it has on the 
part of teachers. The majority of school broadcasts which are now 
available aid in the accomplishment of just such important purposes 
as have been indicated. They contribute uniquely to the educational 
experience of boys and girls. They enable the teacher to accomplish 
things which would otherwise be impossible. But, I regret to say, 
the great bulk of teachers are still looking for broadcasts which will 
enable them to “‘get over” more information in a less painful fashion. 
They want the radio to do just what the textbook often does, only 
they think the radio may be able to add a bit of variety. Fortu- 
nately, however, teachers, too, are shifting in their concept of the 
function which radio should serve. 

This seems to me to be a development of the utmost importance. 
As long as teachers were expecting the radio to be a talking textbook, 
as long as they judged its value in terms of the number of facts which 
children remembered, and as long as they approached even a radio 
drama with the attitude that it was of value only if it added to the 
stock of information, then just so long were they bound to consider 
radio education as a distraction from the serious business of prepar- 
ing boys and girls for examinations. Now that the ‘‘American School 
of the Air,” the National Broadcasting Company, and various 
regional and local school broadcasters are producing programs which 
are based on the assumption that an education is something vastly 
more significant than the accumulation of facts, it is the obligation 
of alert and forward-looking teachers to utilize these programs. I 
think it is fair to say that the broader the teacher’s point of view 
toward education, the greater opportunities will he see in these 
broadcasts to aid in his task. 

A second development in this field is an increasing attention to the 
techniques of utilizing broadcasts effectively. There used to be an 
assumption that if a broadcast were educational, all one had to do 
was to turn it on and let it “teach” the children. That is similar to 
the notion that if you give a textbook to a child you can be sure that 
he will learn. We now accept the idea that a textbook or any other 
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educational tool is only an aid and that it has to be employed intelli- 
gently in terms of the purposes of the class. Similarly, no broadcast 
is entirely self-sufficient. Indeed, it is likely that most of the value of 
a program lies in the method with which it is used. Utilization is 
much more important than the broadcast itself. A poor broadcast 
may be so used as to be richly educational. A good broadcast may be 
practically valueless when the teacher commands the children to lis- 
ten and then gives them a test to see how many facts they have 
learned. Broadcasts can be used as examples of speech and diction; 
they can serve as literary examples; they can become exercises in the 
detection of propaganda; they can be used to motivate interest in a 
new unit and arouse a host of questions to be answered by class re- 
search; they can serve to enrich the development of the emotions; 
they can lead to panel or group discussions of contemporary prob- 
lems; they can bring to life important personages from the past; and 
they can make living authors real. But they can do these things only 
when they are utilized appropriately. We need a great many demon- 
strations of effective techniques of using broadcasts in teaching. 

A third development is the increase in the use which teachers are 
making of out-of-school broadcasts. The English teacher finds the 
air filled with good listening for his students. There is the ‘‘Great 
Plays” series of the National Broadcasting Company for which a 
helpful teacher’s manual is available. This series is being utilized by 
many drama classes. Then there is the “Columbia Workshop,” 
which is probably the best example on the air of experimentation 
with radio as a new art form. There is the “Lux Radio Theater,” 
Orson Welles and the “Campbell Playhouse,” the ‘Town Meeting of 
the Air,” and hosts of other programs to which boys and girls can 
listen after school and on week ends. Like supplementary reading, 
such listening can be assigned to individuals, to groups, or merely sug- 
gested for additional work. Discussion in class the next day can link 
this valuable material with the other activities of the class. The pos- 
sibilities in this home listening are almost limitless. Take, for exam- 
ple, a unit dealing with that often neglected subject of humor. It has 
a large place in the lives of adolescents, yet we are often hard put 
to it to get current materials which will develop a more discriminat- 
ing sense of laughter on the part of our students. Yet, on the radio 
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there is Robert Benchley with one type of humor and Charlie 
McCarthy with quite another. A study of radio comedians could be 
both profitable and interesting to boys and girls, and the air is filled 
with examples. 

There is, of course, a reason why many teachers are not making 
use of out-of-school broadcasts. They do not use them because they 
do not know about them. They are, in short, illiterate listeners. 
Radio illiteracy may be merely a symptom of overwork. Teachers 
are busy people, and sometimes they are too tired at the few times 
which they can call their own to want the additional distraction of a 
broadcast. But this unfamiliarity with program offerings may be 
due to a rather snobbish sense of superiority toward this popular 
medium of entertainment. Many good folks boast that they ‘‘never 
listen to the radio. There simply isn’t anything worth listening to.” 
Of course they are all wrong, but if it makes them feel better to be 
that way I suppose there is nothing one can do about it. There is 
just enough truth in what they say to make it difficult to convince 
them differently. There is a lot of mediocrity on the air and a lot of 
trash, and listening is often pure escape from more serious pursuits. 
Even so, one ought to listen if for no other reason than to become 
acquainted with the world in which his students live. But there is 
also a surprisingly large number of programs of real merit, programs 
which in the quality of both content and performance are close to 
the top. If as much care is taken in selecting programs as is taken in 
the choice of a book at the corner lending library, the listener will be 
amply rewarded. He will also be able to suggest worth-while pro- 
grams to his students. 

A fourth development is the increase in the amount of direct 
teaching of critical and discriminating radio listening. Units in radio 
appreciation are multiplying rapidly in high schools throughout the 
country. Teachers are recognizing their responsibility to aid the 
student in interpreting his radio experience. They know that the 
hope of democracy is in a citizenry which is alert and critical. They 
are fully aware that the student is listening more than two hours 
daily to the radio. They know that in that time he is bombarded 
with a variety of entertainment ranging from the most inane tripe to 
the most magnificent artistry. They realize that he is subjected to 
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an assortment of information and misinformation, of fact and propa- 
ganda, and of truths and untruths. They appreciate the fact that 
he is the victim of a barrage of salesmanship ranging from dignified 
announcements of sponsorship to unscrupulous exploitations of his 
fears and inferiorities. They believe that students are capable of de- 
veloping their own critical standards for judging both the form and 
the content of broadcasts if they are given half a chance. And they 
seek through a variety of experiences to provide boys and girls with 
the necessary background out of which these standards may develop. 
They believe that the English teacher has a peculiar responsibility 
with regard to the radio since it represents a new form of communica- 
tion. They think that it is just as important to enable the student to 
develop his tastes with regard to radio drama which he hears daily 
as it is to cultivate an appreciation of the plays of William Shake- 
speare which he probably will never see on the stage. The National 
Council of Teachers of English has given leadership in this develop- 
ment from the very beginning. 

I see another important trend in the rapid development of radio 
workshops in American high schools. Boys and girls are writing 
scripts and enacting them before the microphone in hundreds of 
schools all over the country. In some schools it is a club, an extra- 
curricular activity. In other places it becomes one of the activities 
in connection with the drama class or the course in composition. 
But, whether regular or irregular, the movement is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Local stations are inviting these workshops to broad- 
cast. Some stations are sending staff members into the schools to 
give part of the training. The United States Office of Education is 
circulating and distributing scripts which can be put on the air by 
such groups. And the boys and girls themselves are as keen as can 
be about these activities and are throwing themselves into them with 
tremendous enthusiasm. 

While there is something of the fad in all this, it is nevertheless 
true that this movement is somehow meeting the needs and interests 
of adolescents. If, at the same time, it is furthering educational ob- 
jectives, then it surely has a place in the school. What is actually 
being accomplished? 

In spite of the fact that occasional students do land jobs in radio 
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as a result of their workshop training, it is quite clear that this ac- 
tivity cannot be defended as vocational training. It no more pre- 
pares students for work in radio stations than the high-school news- 
paper prepares them for positions on the city daily. Rather the 
outcomes of the radio workshop are of two sorts. In the first place it 
gives valuable training in the consumption of radio programs. Just 
as the lad who can play a few tunes on the piano is a more critical 
appreciator of serious music, so the pupil who tries his hand at 
script-writing and acting is a better judge of radio programs. The 
radio workshop is one means of developing discriminating listeners. 
The second type of outcome relates directly to the field of English. 
Because of the strong interest in this work, it affords excellent moti- 
vation for writing and speech. Boys and girls who perform over the 
public address system become conscious of the need for good diction 
and enunciation and actually improve in their speech habits. Stu- 
dents who try to catch an audience through the preparation of an 
effective script learn more about effective writing than they do 
through set assignments of themes in any ordinary composition 
class. The workshop movement illustrates perfectly the fact that 
our high schools are so traditional and set in their ways that vital, 
contemporary materials of instruction with important educative 
values have to enter by the back door. 

Of course, there are other important developments. There is, for 
example, the increasing use of recordings which can be played when 
and where the teacher desires. There is the correlated use of radio 
and visual aids which is proving so successful in Cleveland. There is 
the interesting demonstration of the public school radio station, 
WBOE, in Cleveland, which broadcasts to the children in the class- 
rooms without having to conform to the standards of commercial 
stations in program content. And there are the fascinating possibili- 
ties in facsimile broadcasting which will probably be the subject of a 
great deal of experimentation in the near future. And television is 
still ‘about to arrive.”’ 

These, then, are the trends: an increasing concern in school broad- 
casts with a whole range of important educational objectives instead 
of information alone, a greater stress upon the effective utilization of 
broadcasts by teachers, an increasing use of out-of-school listening, 
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the growth in radio-program appreciation, and the rapid develop- 
ment of the radio workshop. What do they indicate? 

These developments reveal the fact that the school is beginning 
to absorb and make use of the new tool which science has placed in 
its hands. It first viewed it with suspicion, then it tolerated it, and 
now it is clasping the radio to its bosom. Time alone will tell whether 
we, in a democracy, can put the radio to use as effectively in the 
preservation of democratic ideals as the dictators have seized upon 
it for the suppression of freedom. If we can, then the radio may be- 
come a potent means of preserving our liberties; if we are slow in 
adapting it to our needs, it may be put to use by those who would 
stifle our liberties and destroy our freedom. Only an intelligent use 
of the radio can save us. 


WORDS AND MUSIC 
ARTHUR MINTON*™ 


The first time Richard Strauss’s Symphonia domestica was per- 
formed in London some of the hot-blooded aesthetes present came 
to blows, it is said, disputing as to when the baby was tonally being 
bathed and put to bed. 

In the overture to the Barber of Seville critics have discovered a 
depiction of the coquetry of Rosina. But Rossini had transferred 
this overture from his Aurelian where the same music served as the 
strains of a Roman conqueror. 

One writer discovers in Mendelssohn’s Rondo capriccioso for the 
piano an elf-haunted woodland; to another (twenty years later) it 
conveys the flight of an airplane; the chattering six-eight measures 
have become the dips and swoops of the sky bird. 

An unmusical bystander might say that these paradoxes show the 
absurdity of music as a vehicle for ideas and feelings. It is a view- 
point that has had eminent advocates. The critic Eduard Hanslick, 
for example, maintained that a musical composition is a mere tone 


* Mr. Minton is a teacher of English in the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
a frequent contributor to the English Journal and numerous other educational maga- 
zines. 
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design, existing for itself, without ideational or emotional signifi- 
cance. 

If this view is universally applicable, it is futile to try to establish 
relationships between music and literature. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that to most persons music “says something.’ They find one 
tune sad, another gay, another martial. As evidence of the same 
thing consider some expressional directions in a piano transcription 
of melodies from J/ Trovatore. The following directions occur (in 
addition to dynamic and other technical guides) in six pages of 
music: 


con maesta marziale molto espressivo 
delicato nobilmento con passione 
largamente con grandezza largamente 

con fermezza brilliante con gran passione 
animandosi mesto con somma espressione 
calmandosi espressivo 


Taking this bird’s-eye view of a Latin musical tempest, we find it 
not so difficult to believe that the first time the celebrated singer 
Mme Malibran heard Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony her emotion was 
so great that she was seized with convulsions. 

The significance of this for English teachers is that, short of con- 
vulsions, they may find in music an extraordinary means of enrich- 
ing and reinforcing students’ experiences in literature. Some limited 
steps have already been taken in this direction, especially by the use 
of the phonograph. But this work has usually comprised little more 
than the performance of a limited number of poems set to music— 
for example, “The Road to Mandalay,” “Boots,” and “Trees.” 
Meanwhile the almost endless wealth of instrumental music has 
been strangely neglected. 

The instrumental music that immediately suggests itself for the 
purpose is specifically related to literary subjects. Among musical 
compositions of this type available on phonograph records are the 
following: 


BEETHOVEN—Coriolanus Overture 
Prometheus 
BERLIOzZ—Romeo and Juliet 
Funeral march for the last scene of Hamlet 
BrRETON—En la Alhambra 
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Faur£—Shylock 
GLazounov—The Seasons 
Griec—Puck 
GrirFes—Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan 
Liszt—M azeppa [piano solo] 
MENDELSSOHN—The Hebrides 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
Mozart—Don Giovanni 
NicoLai—Merry Wives of Windsor Overture 
SAINT-SAENS—Samson et Dalila, Bacchanale, Act III 
Scumitt—Tragédie de Salomé 
ScHuMANN—Manfred Overture 
Srrauss—Don Juan 
—‘Dance of the Seven Veils” from Salomé 
TSCHAIKOWSKY—Scherzo from Manfred 
“Cossack Dance” from Mazeppa 
Romeo and Juliet, Fantasy-Overture 
WEBER—Oberon? 


Sources of assistance in the interpretation of these compositions 
are: (1) program notes of symphony orchestras; and (2) books about 
the composers and their works. It will be observed that the compo- 
sitions fall into two large groups: (1) those that represent, in the 
composer’s intention, well-defined sequences of events or groups of 
characters, e.g., Mendelssohn’s A Midsummer-Night’s Dream Over- 
ture and Berlioz’ Romeo and Juliet; and (2) those that present more 
general feelings—moods or atmosphere—connected with the liter- 
ary work, e.g., Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet and Beethoven’s 
Coriolanus. Indeed, in some examples of programmatic music, the 
composer’s conception may be quite different from that of the 
author, e.g., Berlioz’ Don Juan. But even in this last case there is 
the occasion for a deepened and clarified appreciation of the literary 
work—by way of a discussion of the very differences between its 
concepts and those of the music.’ 

Another group of compositions are not derived directly from lit- 


2 All compositions referred to in this article are in orchestral performances unless 
otherwise designated. 


3 Such a study of divergent musical interpretations has been put on the level of 
literary art in W. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s sonnets on the Faust music of Wagner, 
Berlioz, and Schumann. 
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erature but have programs—in the musical sense—that clearly make 
them useful. Thus La Mer of Debussy might supplement the read- 
ing of a number of passages about the sea, in both prose and verse. 
The list, again checked against the record catalogues: 


Bax—Overture to a Picaresque Comedy 
Beri10z—‘‘March to the Scaffold” from the Fantastic Symphony 
CapMAN—“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” from American Indian 
Songs [violin solo] 
CARPENTER—Skyscrapers 
Desussy—La Mer 
De.tius—On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring 
Paris 
Gror&—Grand Canyon Suite 
Mississippi Suite 
On the Trail 
HONEGGER—Pacific 231 
Liszt—Friihlingsnacht [piano solo] 
MENDELSSOHN—Available Songs without Words [piano solos] are: “Hunting 
Song,” No. 3; “Venetian Boat Song,” No. 6; “Venetian Boat 
Song,”’ No. 12; “Lost Happiness,” No. 14; ““Duetto,’”’ No. 18; 
“Fleecy Cloud,” No. 20; “Sadness of Soul,” No. 22; “May 
Breezes,” No. 25; ‘““Morning Song,” No. 28; “Venetian Boat 
Song,” No. 29; “Spring Song,” No. 30; “Lost Illusions,” 
No. 32; “Spinning Song,” No. 34; “Shepherd’s Complaint,” 
No. 35; “Tarantella,” No. 45; “Joyous Peasant,” No. 47; 
“Faith,” No. 48 
RAvEL—“Daybreak”’ from Daphnis and Chloe 
REsPIGHI—Fountains of Rome 
SHILKRET—Skyward 


All titles furnished here are merely suggestive. Teachers who use 
music in their work will inevitably discover new material of value for 
themselves. It is hardly necessary to say in passing that significance 
of content, not title, is the index to the worth of a given composition 
for our purpose. Thus Handel’s piano variations known as the Har- 
monious Blacksmith throw no light on the study of, say, the Village 
Blacksmith. The title of this composition of Handel is quite ex- 
traneous to its content, having been affixed through a legend now 
disproved. 

Another principle is that a given piece of program music may 
illuminate other situations than that indicated by its title. For ex- 
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ample, “Daybreak” from Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe serves well for 
the sojourn of Odysseus on Circe’s island of Aeaea.‘ 

A word of caution is in order against music in which the com- 
poser’s purpose is merely to imitate some agreeable or exciting 
sound. Such attempts—‘“‘bell,” “bird,” “storm,” and “battle” 
pieces are among their number—belong rather on the amateur 
“hours” along with the work of the artist who makes a piccolo sound 
like a peanut stand and a peanut stand sound like a piccolo. 

Before the consideration of abstract music (as opposed to pro- 
gram music, which has content signified in a title or otherwise), it 
seems well to touch on methods of leading students to the more re- 
warding phases of musical enrichment. With immature students it 
is well to begin with reference to the only music many of them are 
amiable toward—current popular dance music. Do these tunes ex- 
press different feelings? It will appear that they do. Gloomy Sunday 
is sad; Vieni, Vieni, Vieni is cheerful. Then music resembles writing 
in its power of communication. Once this point has been clarified— 
that music does “talk’’—it is possible to institute a game in which 
the class tries to guess the “‘meanings”’ of a few tunes. (Here there is 
practice in describing a subjective experience with emphasis on use 
of the precise word.) If it is impracticable to carry on this work in 
the English classroom, the music department may be willing to 
undertake a unit of correlation.’ Tunes from the Gilbert and Sulli- 


4 The excessively tight-minded, as has been suggested, will find this proteanism of 
music merely absurd. But, as Jules Combarieu points out in Les Rapports dela musique 
et de la poésie (Paris, 1894), there are many cases of multivalence in painting and 
sculpture and literature as well as in music. ‘‘Why require of art that it be clearer than 
nature and truer than truth? Are all our feelings very distinct from one another? ... . 
Is not deep love, for example, very close to hate? .. . . Literature itself in certain re- 
spects is hardly more precise than music. What has not been said about Hamlet, 
about Faust, about Alcestis? The history of poetry shows that in order to be a master- 
piece a poem need not be absolutely clear” (pp. 51-52). 

This view is borne out by a quotation from Hallam Tennyson’s Memoirs: “‘.... 
My father would affirm, ‘Poetry is like shot-silk with many glancing colours. Every 
reader must find his own interpretation according to his ability, and according to his 
sympathy with the poet’” (‘“Meaning in Poetry and Music,” Music and Letters, IX, 
No. 3 [July, 1928], 211-25). 

5 This introductory work can be done with great effectiveness if a piano is available. 
This may mean holding a class session, or several, in an auditorium or music-room. If 
this dislocation of routine seems burdensome in prospect, it should be remembered that 
it is actually less awkward than some of the activities that are commonplaces in the 
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van operettas are valuable for this part of the work. Their moods 
are well defined, and their use incidentally arouses interest in the 
verse they accompany. 

Before consideration of the manner in which abstract music is 
related to literature it is well to return for a moment to a composition 
that has, specifically, a literary “program,” viz., the Midswmmer- 
Night’s Dream Overture of Mendelssohn. The main elements of this 
work have been taken as follows: 

I. Sustained chords of the woodwinds: fairyland 

II. Lilting part of the first subject: fairies 

III. Broader part of the first subject: Theseus and his train 

IV. Ardent first part of the second subject: lovers 

V. Clownish second part of the second subject: Bottom’s change 

VI. Development of the subjects and beginning of the recapitulation: play 
and bustle of elves 

VII. Pianissimo passage toward the end: elves’ blessing on the house of the 
Duke 

VIII. Close: magic formula dissolving the dream 

Before the overture is played as a whole this outline is presented 
to the class and the theme material of each of the constituent ele- 
ments is impressed. The sketching of the themes may be accom- 
plished on the piano or directly from the recording. After the work 
has been played through, the class may engage in discussion along 
various lines: the composer’s success in conveying the moods of the 
play, ways in which he diverged from its spirit, other music suggested 
by the play, etc. 

For abstract music the application of this method is illustrated 
first by the conjunction of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Renascence and 
the andante and finale of Mozart’s G Minor Symphony. The dejec- 
tion and pain of the theme of the andanie is first made plain. Then 
follows a word or two on the manner in which this theme at last 
bursts forth in a great cry of mounting intensity and then subsides 
into darkness again. This movement is now played and related as a 
whole to the earlier part of the poem: 

For my omniscience I paid toll 
In infinite remorse of soul. 


work of the progressive teacher: play-production, projects often of an elaborate nature, 
visits to places of interest, class newspapers, etc. 

Many symphonies and other orchestral compositions may be obtained in extremely 
effective arrangements for four hands at the piano. 
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The finale tells of the abundant joy of the awakening: 
I laughed and laughed into the sky 


The minuet and trio intervening between these two movements may 
be omitted. 

Especially with less mature students care must be taken not to 
play too much of an unfamiliar composition at one time lest the 
effect of the selected passage be lost in complications of development 
that are not yet grasped by untrained ears. An example of the ef- 
fective use of a short excerpt is the first part of the third movement 
(allegro) of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. The movement begins 
with a whisper “‘out of the night that covers me.” This first figure 
is repeated with momentous extension. After a hold on the last note 
there comes the stentorian affirmation of strength. This formula is 
repeated with modifications until it at last changes to a sprightly 
dance rhythm as if in sardonic mockery of fate itself. If a stop is 
made just before this dance rhythm, the passage serves to add sig- 
nificance to Henley’s Invictus. 

Once the mind is oriented to paralleling literature and music, a 
glance over a “survey” anthology will show the wide applicability 
of the process. 

The finale of Haydn’s Symphony No. 73 in D (“La Chasse”) is a 
rollicking background to John Gilpin’s Ride. 

There is an eerie affinity between the scene in the Jdylls of the 
King in which Elaine’s body floats down the river on the barge to 
Camelot and Sibelius’ Swan of Tuonela. The English horn sings 
sadly and far-away-strangely against the shimmering divided 
strings. 

The babble and the determined rush of Lanier’s Song of the 
Chattahoochee are found in the prelude of the third of Bach’s English 
Suites [piano]. 

One fancies that the second movement (avidante sostenuto) of 
Brahms’s First Symphony mirrors the fallen Satan in Book I of 
Paradise Lost: 

.... for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him. 
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Here are jaggedly displaced accents sforzando, interpolated growls, 
and the oboe solo of implacable, twisting discontent to carry out the 
picture. 

We may expect to find many similarities in the work of Shelley 
and of Schubert, both masters of melody (though the latter’s lush- 
ness often approaches closer to Keats). In the last movement 
(allegro moderato) of Schubert’s piano sonata, Opus 122, there is a 
splendid suggestion of ‘‘To a Skylark.” The first theme contains at 
once the song of a bird and its soaring. The second theme, in B flat 
minor, shows forth the “pale purple even.” There are also the “high 
born maiden .... soothing her love-laden soul”’ and, in the short 
scale-figures, the “‘sound of vernal showers.”’ 

The finales of many of Haydn’s symphonies contain the merriness 
that is one of that master’s best-known characteristics. The finale 
of Symphony No. 96 in D (London Symphony No. 6), for example, 
well expresses the mood of such a poem as AE’s Frolic. 

On the other hand, the largo of Haydn’s Symphony No. 88 in G 
seems especially apt for the confirmation of the mood of Pope’s 
Universal Prayer. Here is just the proper tone of piety and humility, 
and even the smack of eighteenth-century artificiality is realized by 
the ornamental couplets and runs of thirty-second notes. 

The relationship between certain aspects of modern poetry and 
music has been shown in an article by Amy Lowell. Miss Lowell 
draws parallels between the rhythms of Brahms, on the one hand, 
and Robert Frost and D. H. Lawrence, on the other; and between 
those of Beethoven and Keats. There follows a striking comparison 
of Debussy’s Preludes and imagist verse, containing citations of the 
work of Richard Aldington, John Gould Fletcher, Carl Sandburg, 
and Miss Lowell. The subject of rhythms is given further attention 
as the author tells of writing “After Hearing a Waltz by Barték,”’ 
her aim having been to reproduce waltz rhythms in verse. The arti- 
cle concludes with an exposition of the complex musical character of 
“polyphonic prose” as exemplified in Miss Lowell’s “Bronze 
Horses.” 

One method of dealing with poetry is to illustrate half-a-dozen 


6 “Some Musical Analogies in Modern Poetry,”’ Musical Quarterly, V1, No. 1 (1920), 
127-57. 
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short poems in one lesson. If a long poeem—e.g., Idylls of the King— 
is being studied, several passages may be taken up in the period for 
music supplementation. In some instances powerful effects can be 
obtained by an art method that in recent times has fallen to low 
estate—reading aloud to an accompaniment of music. 

One special field of use can be only mentioned here: clarification 
of the rationale of various verse forms by the examination of parallel 
music forms. For French verse forms the rondo is particularly il- 
luminating. 

Music is equally valuable for forms of literature other than poetry. 
Lady Macbeth is in the adagio of Beethoven’s piano sonata, Opus 10, 
No. 3. Lord Jim is in Brahms’s intermezzo in E flat minor, Opus 118 
—the persistent, still, small voice and the mighty spiritual struggle 
that makes the subjective world rock and sway. In the andante of 
Schubert’s piano sonata, Opus 53, is the emotional picture of the 
reunion of Lucie Manette and her father in A Tale of Two Cities: 
the perhaps overdone pathos blended of compassion and tenderness. 
The form of a fugue and the development of a subject by a Burke, a 
T. H. Huxley, or a Spencer offer instructive analogies in logical con- 
struction. Picaresque moods abound in Beethoven; and a character- 
ization of Peregrine Pickle in less violent phases is found in the 
finale of Mozart’s symphony in D, Kéchel No. 385. 

The gathering of musical material for this work is not so formida- 
ble as it may at first appear. The first step is to break down the 
mental partition dividing the musical sensibilities from the literary. 
Once this has been done, it will be found that a given piece of music 
often readily swims over to join with some known piece of writing. 
Conversely, the mood of a poem or of a narrative situation will grope 
for, and often find, its complement in music. It is a process that re- 
sults for teacher and students not only in satisfying classroom ex- 
periences but in more unified and richly associative states of mind 
vis-a-vis both arts. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN LEISURE READING 
HELEN BOOTH" 


During the spring term of 1938 I conducted an experiment in 
reading with a superior class in VII A English. At the end of the 
first six weeks we found the class work was exceptionally light for 
the intelligence level of the group and began looking about for some 
project upon which we could spend our extra time. After discussing 
several projects with the class, we found that reading stories, good 
stories and many of them, was the thing most pupils wanted to do. 

In our school we have an up-to-date and well-stocked library. We 
make a practice of excusing students to the library for free reading if 
they can meet the grade requirements on the pretest given before a 
unit of work is taught, or as soon as they can show mastery of the 
work. It did not seem fair, however, to usurp the library one period 
a day several times a week; so we decided to form a class reading 
club. 

Whether the individual student joined the reading group was en- 
tirely optional. His participation in no way affected his class grade. 
He might belong for a month or two, withdraw for awhile, and then 
start reading again. Some students did not join until the last month 
of the term. 

To be a member in good standing one book a week had to be read. 
All books had to be chosen from the school library shelves. On each 
book a brief report was made on a 2} X 5-inch card which gave the 
high points of the story plot and the student’s rating of it expressed 
in stars: four stars, extraordinarily good; three, good; two, fair; one, 
not worth reading. This report is typical. 

We were well aware of the fact that many students think they 
have read a book if they have but dipped into it. Since there were 
no restrictions on the type of book chosen, provided it was obtained 
in the school library, students were urged to find something that 
really appealed to them, and then they were encouraged to read the 


* Teacher of English in the Prospect Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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book from beginning to end. All report cards handed in were kept 
on file. Occasionally we played a game that was enjoyed by the 
students and betrayed people who were not playing fair. We would 
have cards showing that three people had read Tom Sawyer in the 
last few weeks. These people would be asked to rise and anyone in 
the class who had already read the book might ask questions about 
the story. The students were much keener as cross-examiners than 
I, and a “skipper” or a “skimmer” would have an embarrassing 


STUDENT’s NAME 
The Mutineers 
CHARLES HAWES 


This story is about Ben Lathrop, a boy who wants to go 
to sea. He gets a job as a cabin boy in a ship that is carrying 
gold. No one knows about the gold except the captain, 
Roger, and the second mate. In a battle with pirates the 
captain and the first mate are killed, making the second mate 
commander of the ship. Everyone thinks they were killed in 
battle, but they were shot in the back. The second mate 
doesn’t want to take the gold to the owner, so Roger and 
Ben start a mutiny. I suggest you read the book to find out 
what happens next. 


time defending himself. Since the reading was voluntary, since any 
field of interest was open, and since it was embarrassing to have 
missed something about which one was questioned, I felt most books 
reported on had been read. We appealed, of course, to good sports- 
manship; we also stressed the feeling of accomplishment one receives 
from a job thoroughly done. Perhaps the greatest benefit to result 
from the project will have been to get these students in the habit of 
reading a book from the first word to the last. 

I read all report cards and entered the title and rating of the book 
on the club chart which was kept posted on the class bulletin board. 
There was space across the chart to record fourteen weeks’ reading, 
and in the square inch allowed for each week more than one book 
could be recorded. 

Some students read a series of sea tales, travel-books, western 
stories; others read a variety of stories. One boy read straight 
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through eight volumes of “Books of Knowledge.”” Most books were 
chosen from the Pittsburgh High School Reading List, although this 
was not mandatory. In the fourteen weeks one boy read 23 books 
and two girls read 19 each. The group as a whole averaged 9.5 books 
for boys and 8.4 books for girls for the period. 

A survey of the most popular books read by this group, which 
might be said to average junior high school mental age, is interesting. 


7A WE READ 

Name Wk. 1: 3-7-38 | Wk. 2: 3-14 | Wk. 3: 3-21 | Wk. 4: 3-28 
A Jim Davis * | The Half Deck * | Splendid * | Captains ° 
by “ by * | Buccaneer * | Courageous * 
Masefield * | Grant by by 
Holland Kipling 
B The Calico * | Susanna and * | Buckaroo * | Allison’s Girl * 
Ball * | Tristram by 4 by 
by by * | Hess * | Harper . 

E. G. Stern Allee ? 


Tastes of boys and girls differed too. The following six titles only 
were popular with both: Tom Sawyer, Jim Davis, Silver Chief, 
Huckleberry Finn, Prince and the Pauper, and Little Men. 

Books popular exclusively with boys were Call of the Wild, Red 
Horse Hill, The Half Deck, The Mutineers, Derelict, King of the 
Golden River, Lumberjack, Martin Hyde, Privateer Ahoy, Robin Hood, 
South of Zero, Valiant, Wagons Westward, Widow O’Callahan’s Boys, 
Wolf the Storm Leader, and the Arabian Nights. 

Books liked by girls were Buckaroo, Candle in the Mist, Little 
Women, Understood Betsy, Gypsy Caravan, Eight Cousins, Old 
Fashioned Girl, Peterkin Papers, Shasta of the Wolves, Susanna and 
Tristram, Caddie Woodlawn, Susanna of the Green Mountains, Alli- 
son’s Girl, Bambi, Becky Landers, Betty Leicester, Katrina Van Ost 
and the Silver Rose, Merrylips, Rose in Bloom, Rolling Wheels, Story 
of a Bad Boy, Slow Coach, and Under the Lilacs. 

All the students in the class were tested? for rate of reading and 


2 Tests from Reading To Learn, Book II, by G. A. Yoakam, W. C. Bagley, and 
P. A. Knowlton (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937). 
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comprehension at the beginning of the term and again at the end. 
The average reading rate for the 32 reading-club members in Febru- 
ary was 322 words a minute; this rate increased to 350 words a 
minute by June. The rate for the 11 students who at no time par- 
ticipated in the project was 283 words a minute in February, and 
this rate dropped to 267 words a minute in June. The comprehen- 
sion rates increased for all students in the course of the term, al- 
though it was here that the reading-club members seemed to show 
outstanding progress. We estimated that they required about half 
the time to understand a passage at the end of the experiment period 
as they did at the beginning. This would have far-reaching effects in 
all branches of their school work. 

Some of the reasons offered by the students who did not read were 
poor eyesight, a hobby for building model airplanes, the necessity of 
having to help at home with housework and the care of younger 
children, and a distaste for reading. 

At the close of the term a standard test’ in literary information 
was given to the entire group. Twelve members of the reading club 
rated tenth grade or above on the test, while the average for the 
group was ninth grade. The grade-average for nonreaders was 
eight. 

One interesting thing we noted in the project was that the boys 
taking part read more books and rated higher on both the reading 
ability and the literary information tests. They also read books of 
a more mature level than did the girls. 

The school librarian was of great assistance to us throughout the 
project. She gave us suggestive lists of books that she knew would 
interest at the beginning of the experiment; she helped people who 
were reading definite types of stories locate material; and at the end 
of six weeks she gave a personal conference to all reading-club mem- 
bers. In this conference she checked up on the number and kinds 
of books each student had read and made suggestions of new kinds 
of stories that she thought might appeal to each reader on the basis 
of what he had read that far. 

The students enjoyed reading. They felt proud to see books which 


3 New York English Survey Test: Literature Information (Bloomington, Ill.: School 
Publishing Co., 1928). 
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we rated high in caliber listed in their columns. Many of them out- 
grew childish, trashy tales which they had been getting at home and 
about the neighborhood. None of the students neglected other 
studies for this reading for there were no failures recorded for the 
group in any subject, and many of them made the end of the term 
honor roll. There was less fussing and wasted time in study periods. 
When they finished their required class work in the middle of the 
period, as highly intelligent children usually do, they always had a 
story-book to turn to. Leisure time became a period of usefulness 
and enjoyment to them instead of time to be wasted. 

Although we conducted this experiment with a group of highly 
intelligent children, it could be modified to meet the needs of any 
group, even one of low reading ability. In a group of poor readers 
the results might be even more far-reaching although the score 
charts would not show so much progress. Interest and enjoyment of 
reading might be fostered and wide fields of knowledge opened to 
some who might never discover reading as a leisure-time occupation 
by themselves. 


NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES 
ELIZABETH OGG" 


Studies of the past have little meaning, as I see them, unless they 
help us to understand the present. Usually too little attention is 
given by high-school teachers to this aspect of courses in English 
literature. How can the relation between literature and present-day 
life be established in the traditional English courses dealing with 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, and the rest—courses which bore so 
many students and sometimes cripple their taste for literature for 
life? 

Chaucerian studies, for instance, seem pretty remote from our 
day. In Chaucer’s time the English language was in a state of flux, 
full of variable spellings and a hotchpotch of French and Saxon 
words. But no great knowledge of philology is needed to recognize 


* Formerly teacher of English at the Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Miss Ogg is now associated with the Foreign Policy Association, New York City. 
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in this quaint dress the familiar body of our own modern English 
language. What was it that flung the language into a melting pot in 
the fourteenth century—a melting pot from which Chaucer was one 
of the first to fish up a more or less stable form? A great wave of 
Norman immigration, of course, though the Normans preferred to 
call it conquest. This has a parallel in the successive waves of im- 
migration which in recent years have broken on American shores and 
which, without unseating the established language of the country, 
have introduced new words and clearly differentiated the English of 
modern America from the English of modern England. In class- 
rooms where different immigrant groups are represented, or where 
students have contacts with immigrants, some research into the 
influence they have had on the language and customs of the United 
States might stem from the Chaucer course and lead to fruitful 
discussion. 

The pilgrimages of Chaucer’s time were religious in character but 
must also have been prompted by some kind of discontent with 
self, leading to a desire to do penance and gain salvation; with 
sameness, leading to a desire for adventure and change of scene; and 
with obscurity, leading to a desire for at least a little glory. Though 
religious pilgrimages are rarely undertaken today, political pil- 
grimages are common and are not without similar motivation—the 
search for economic advantage or security, the desire for adventure 
or publicity. The recent Youth’s Pilgrimage to Washington for jobs 
and education is an example. An illuminating classroom project 
might be built around the idea of a modern “Canterbury Tales,” in 
which each student would take the part of a youth pilgrim and 
either write or prepare for an oral program a tale of his home back- 
ground, or of the origins of his parents, to tell en route to Washing- 
ton. A varied collection of tales based on authentic material and 
perhaps, through immigrant folklore, reaching out to other lands, 
might in this way be assembled. And by such a project students 
would enlighten not only each other but their teacher. 

The study of Shakespeare likewise need not be wholly rooted in 
the past. Shakespeare lived in a time of great commercial and geo- 
graphical expansion, which stimulated men’s imaginations and gave 
rise to new folkways and forms of art. Whereas dramatic expression 
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had been limited to stately masques performed in rich men’s houses, 
and sober Miracle and Morality plays, the Elizabethan era saw a 
vast growth of both theatrical forms and theatrical audiences. The 
drama became democratic. The bands of strolling players perform- 
ing on wagons or in the yards of inns grew more and more popular, 
and the first stationary theaters, roofless, with standing room only 
for the common people, were built. It seems senseless to study the 
plays of Shakespeare without relating them to his period and to the 
peculiar stage setup of those first theaters for which they were 
planned. And some comparison of that period and that stage setup 
with our own is a logical sequence. 

The stimulus of colonial expansion in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
can be compared with the stimulus of industrial expansion in our 
time, and as Shakespeare’s was an age of theatrical experimentation, 
so is ours. The ever widening range of subjects embraced by the 
modern theater and the variety of presentations used are supported 
by a gamut of technical skills undreamed of in Elizabethan times. 
But the man who perfected the modern blackout and spotlight is in 
direct line of descent from the man who thought of the trick of 
rolling cannon balls in the hollow roof of the Elizabethan penthouse 
to simulate thunder. And, despite our greater technical scope, in 
fundamentals nowadays we often go back to the Elizabethans and 
experiment along their lines. There is a leaning-away from strict 
realism to drama which gives play to the imagination of the audi- 
ence. The sort of explanatory comment thrown in from the wings 
in the federal theater’s Living Newspaper productions, for instance, 
is not unlike the explanatory notices set up on the stage in the early 
Elizabethan performances announcing: “This is a wood” or “This 
is the Duke’s palace.” It is a technique which need not dispel illu- 
sion but can on the contrary carry the audience rapidly from scene 
to scene instead of condemning them to wait for tedious changes of 
physical scenery—a fact which greatly enlarges the scope of the 
drama. And here enters the whole question of democratizing and 
expanding the theater under the federal government’s work-relief 
program: through touring companies giving performances at low 
prices; through free productions in the parks (an idea borrowed 
direct from the sixteenth century, wagons and all); and through 
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experimentation with new and vital plays that would never see the 
light in the commercial theater. Exciting debates might thrash out 
the arguments for and against government work-relief programs and 
government patronage of the arts. Nor are the movies and radio 
plays, the most democratic forms of dramatic entertainment we 
know, to be despised as unrelated to the Shakespeare course. Shake- 
speare himself, were he living today, would probably take to writing 
scripts for both in a big way. 

When we come to consider the study of Milton, I confess I should 
like to excuse the average high-school student from making the 
acquaintance of so learned a gentleman. For I have noticed that he 
often sets up a resistance to poetry in students who could be moved 
by verse expressed in a less classical idiom. But where such study is 
compulsory, at least one can discuss Milton’s great plea for freedom 
of the press in Areopagitica and consider how fittingly it might be 
quoted today by thousands of German scholars in exile. The great 
issue of religious and civil freedom is implicit in Milton’s life, and it 
is on this issue, so crucial in our time, that our study of him might 
well be focused. 

The same issue comes to the fore again in the work of the Roman- 
tic poets. Their intellectual curiosity, their passionate plea for free- 
dom, their emphasis on the simple elemental joys, are a challenge to 
the backward movements of this century. We cannot help finding a 
new poignancy in such lines as Shelley’s, in his “Ode to Liberty”: 

Thou Heaven of earth! what spells could pall thee then 
In ominous eclipse? a thousand years 
Bred from the slime of deep Oppression’s den, 


Dyed all thy liquid light with blood and tears, 
Till thy sweet stars could weep the stain away. .... 


And in The Rime of the Ancient Mariner Coleridge has given a 
poetic interpretation of the effect of using violence that is simple 
enough for any child to understand and could well serve as a spring- 
board for a discussion of “ends and means” in the modern political 
arena. 

In the field of the novel, too, traditional studies are charged with 
implications which high-school students, once made aware of them, 
would be eager to explore. The appearance of women on the literary 
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scene with the rise of the novel, for example, makes their previous 
absence all the more conspicuous. And their performance bears wit- 
ness to the limitations of their scope. Jane Austen, with all her 
subtle humor, had only a tiny field of experience on which to exercise 
her gift. George Eliot, editor and littérateur, was looked upon as a 
curiosity and dubbed a bluestocking. And all the novels of that 
passionate protester from the Yorkshire moors, Charlotte Bronté, 
harp on what was practically the only avenue of escape from domes- 
ticity open to nineteenth-century women—governessing—an escape 
scarcely worthy of the name. If the position of women was hemmed 
in then, what is it like now? In wrestling with such a question stu- 
dents would find Pearl Buck’s article, ‘America’s Mediaeval 
Women,” in Harper’s Magazine of August, 1938, a challenging corol- 
lary to the lives and novels of the three earlier writers. 

A few further brief instances of modern parallels will perhaps 
suffice. In the Ballades of Robin Hode the common folk of the Mid- 
dle Ages celebrated a hero who robbed the rich and gave to the poor. 
What modern doctor with any sense of justice does not even things 
up among his patients in much the same way? Meat for a discussion 
of socialized medicine, social security, labor unions, the whole mod- 
ern crusade for a fairer distribution of wealth. And out of the spec- 
tacle of Robin Hood taking the king’s forest for his domain, shooting 
at will the king’s deer, to the obvious delight of those who sing him, 
does not the question of the sacredness, or otherwise, of private 
property arise? Let him who dares follow that hare. I do not know 
how many high-school English courses nowadays attempt a study 
of the King James Version of the Bible. In some schools it may be 
too controversial a text to be handled. But for sheer literary beauty 
and absence of doctrinal difficulties, the Book of Esther is worth 
considering. And a more dramatic and appealing introduction to the 
problems of minorities in many lands today would be hard to find. 
I can see The Idylls of the King used to contrast medieval chivalry 
and reverence for the glory of war with modern mechanized destruc- 
tion. And in Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum the tragedy of 
the father who in error killed his son can find a parallel in the sense- 
less slaughter of potential friends and fellow-workers that goes on in 
warfare today. 
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If teachers of English would think and act along these lines, it 
seems to me we should soon find among our high-school students 
more zest for literature and a growing understanding of the problems 
which confront them in their own world. Are not these among the 
basic objectives of all our educational effort? 


“PASTE FROM PEARL” 
BYRNINA M. GARRITY" 


“English Teachers as Poetry Critics,” by Annarrah Lee Stewart, 
published in a recent English Journal, aroused in me a feeling 
of deep amazement and keen resentment. “How competent are 
English teachers in secondary schools to criticize and evaluate verse 
submitted to them by aspiring poets? What do they know of poetic 
values?” These astounding questions were bad enough, but when 
I read on and discovered the specific selections which, according to 
Miss Stewart, English teachers were not able to evaluate, my amaze- 
ment increased. I could not believe the writer to be serious in her 
sweeping indictment of English teachers as critics, as people ‘so 
woefully ignorant of poetic quality.’’ Indisputably we might err in 
our estimate of some of the more radical verse of our day, with its 
undisciplined form and its bizarre idea. To the more traditional of 
us, some of the unorthodox metrical effects of the modern experi- 
mentalists seem not at all conducive to a felicitous expression of the 
lyrical impulse. We might easily be mistaken in our estimate here. 
But the selections which Miss Stewart quoted were so devoid of the 
slightest subtlety that it seemed to me that even the average high- 
school student with his very limited literary background could 
discriminate between the good and the poor. 

During the past semester I had two classes in Senior English. 
Most of these students were of foreign parentage, many of them 


* Miss Garrity is a teacher of English in the Lindblom High School, Chicago, III. 
This article is a reply to the article by Miss Stewart in the English Journal for Sep- 
tember, 1936 (Reg. Fd.). 
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speaking a foreign language at home. They live in the industrial 
district adjoining the Stock Yards area. There were no superior 
students in either class, those pupils being registered in special 
University groups. My classes represent our average product. How 
about trying out these students as poetry critics? Could they tell 
“paste from pearl’’? 

We had been studying contemporary poetry for about three 
weeks, using Untermeyer’s Modern American and British Poetry as 
the basis of our discussion. In addition, each pupil had secured from 
the library one volume of verse, either an anthology or the collected 
poems of any one poet whom he thought he might like. 

The technical aspects of prosody we neglected enthusiastically. 
No effort was made to “scan”; trochees and dactyls were never 
introduced into the conversation at all. Rather we concerned our- 
selves with what poetry should do for us and to us. We looked for 
the expression of that feeling in words that held an appeal to our 
imagination, for that shock of surprise at finding “the familiar in 
the strange, the strange in the familiar,” that pleasure of recognition 
of something we had not realized was there. 

From Emily Dickinson we learned that a real poem would do 
something to us, that it would give us a physical as well as an emo- 
tional reaction. “If I read a book and it makes my whole body 
so cold no fire can warm me, I know that it is poetry. If I feel physi- 
cally as if the top of my head were taken off, I know that it is poetry. 
These are the only ways I know it. Is there any other way?” 

Robert Frost helped us to discriminate between the rea] and the 


sham when he said: 


It is absurd to think that the only way to tell if a poem is lasting is to wait 
and see if it lasts. The right reader of a good poem can tell the moment it strikes 
him that he has taken an immortal wound—that he will never get over it. That 
is to say, permanence in poetry as in love is perceived instantly. A living poem 
begins with a lump in the throat; a homesickness or a love-sickness. It is a 
reaching out toward expression, an effort to find fulfilment. A complete poem 
is one where an emotion has found its thought and the thought has found the 


words. 
For three weeks we read poetry, we talked poetry, we divided 
into groups and made anthologies of “The City in Modern Poetry,” 
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“Birds and Beasts in Modern Verse,” “The Changing Year,” “War 
and Peace in Contemporary Poetry,” and “Men and Women as the 
Poet Sees Them.” 

Then to see if we had acquired any critical ability, I had mimeo- 
graphed the selections, good and bad, quoted by Miss Stewart. The 
authors’ names were removed, and the order of quotations was 
changed in part so that all the “poor” ones did not come together. 
The direction was simple: “From what you have learned in our 
three weeks’ study of contemporary poetry, tell me which of the 
following twelve selections you consider good poetry and which mere- 
ly stupid, sentimental rhyming.” 

The first quotation was the one on page 544, “Somewhere I know 
there is waiting for me.” A preparatory teacher may, according to 
Miss Stewart, have mistaken “this trite jingle for good verse,” 
but of my sixty-six young critics fifty knew it to be trash. 

The second selection they missed. That was the extremely clever 
“We Meet Again” (p. 545). Only twenty-one of the sixty-six recog- 
nized poetic merit there. The others called it poor; it was “silly,” 
they thought. 

The banal “I gaze through the window of twilight” seemed good 
to thirty-three and poor to the same number. That wasn’t so bad 
for adolescents if a college teacher considered such tripe worthy of 
publication. 

Number 4, ‘‘What makes the sun shine so brightly” (p. 545), was 
correctly estimated as poor stuff. 

A feeling of the genuineness of the emotion expressed in “Wis- 
dom” (p. 546) was attested to by an overwhelming estimate of this 
as “good” poetry. 

“True Love” (p. 545) these young critics promptly cast into the 
limbo of bad verse. 

Number 7, “There’s a little white cross” (p. 546), with all its 
mawkish sentimentality, thirty-four called good and thirty-two 
poor. To my “How could you call that good?” they replied, “It 
made us think of ‘In Flanders’ Fields,’ which we studied in the 
elementary school.” 

“Young Hound” (p. 547) was almost unanimously approved as 
“real” poetry. 
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Number 9, the absurd couplet, ‘Spring has come again this year,” 
these student critics thought impossible. I am sure they would 
never choose it for publication. 

Number 10, “The night is calm, and cool, and clear” (p. 547), 
was correctly judged to be lacking in genuine poetic value. 

“Youth” (p. 548) they loved. Only ten out of the sixty-six failed 
to find genuine poetry there. The day following, one student, a 
young Greek boy, stopped after class and said, ‘Have you an extra 
copy of that poem ‘Youth’? I’d like it to keep. That did something 
to me.” 

The last selection, the one beginning “Out of thirty aspiring 
poets,” was put in its proper place, twenty calling it good and forty- 
six calling it poor. These children, the majority of them, would not 
know what “banal prose” was; they did know that these lines were 
lacking in the qualities of true poetry. 

None of the sixty-six papers was perfect in all twelve responses: 
five showed but one error; six, two errors; sixteen, three; sixteen, 
four; twelve, five; ten, more than six, the largest number being nine. 

It is true, of course, that taste is largely a matter of heritage, but 
to a certain extent we know it can be cultivated. If we will, we can 
give to these secondary-school students certain simple bases of 
judgment, concepts of deep sincerity and abiding beauty, by means 
of which they will be able to detect those faults of content and of 
expression which distinguish “paste from pearl.” 
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THE FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN HAWTHORNE 
AND LONGFELLOW: 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow were both 
born in seaport towns of New England in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century. Both had uncles who took part in the War of 1812. Both 
had the opportunity to see a naval battle of that war and the funerals of 
the sea captains slain in those battles. Both had an unusual interest in 
books. Both wrote poetry and both had juvenile poems published in the 
newspapers. 

Both boys attended the same college in the same class—Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick, Maine. They were not particularly intimate dur- 
ing those years. For twelve years after their graduation, in 1825, they did 
not see or communicate with each other. Longfellow had taught at Bow- 
doin and Harvard and had been to Europe twice. He had published some 
textbooks, a novel, and some poems. Hawthorne had published a novel 
at his own expense and had written a few stories which had been accepted 
by magazines and manuals. 

In 1837 Hawthorne published Twice Told Tales. Upon the advice of 
Horatio Bridge he had sent a copy to Longfellow in the hope that he 
would review it. Longfellow did so in the July number of the North 
American. There began a friendship that was to last until Hawthorne’s 
death. 

For several years Hawthorne was in Boston and he saw Longfellow 
often. Longfellow’s journals are full of such meetings. Longfellow was 
impressed by Hawthorne’s genius, as unpublished excerpts from his 
journals reveal: 

March 25th, 1838..... After dinner found Hawthorne at the Coffee House. 
Passed the afternoon with him; discussing literary matters. He is much of a 
lion here; sought after, fed, and expected to roar. A man of genius and imagina- 
tion. He is destined to soar high. 

October roth, 1839. Walked to town, and passed the evening with Nat 
Hawthorne in his attic. He is a grand fellow; and is destined to shine as a 
“bright particular star” in our literary heaven. 

* Passages from an address delivered at the annual banquet of the National Council 


of Teachers of English at St. Louis, November 25, 1938. The author is a great-grandson 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne and a grandson of Julian Hawthorne. 
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April 5th, 1840..... Hillard, Hawthorne and Felton dined with me and 
passed the evening. We drank Torre del Greco. It made us all stupid as owls. 
I believe the wine is drugged. Nat Hawthorne is a taciturn youth. He never 
speaks, except in téte-a-téte, and then not much. 


Longfellow entertained his guests royally at Craigie House, and Emer- 
son, when asked to stay to dinner in the early days of his friendship with 
Longfellow, took one look at the table set with innumerable wine glasses 
and decided to return to the simplicity of living which was his at Concord. 
Charles Sumner, Longfellow’s best friend, was another frequent visitor. 

After the marriages of Hawthorne and Longfellow the two men did not 
meet so often. Probably shortly before Longfellow’s marriage to Miss 
Frances Appleton in July, 1843, Hawthorne gave to him the story of 
Evangeline. He dined with Longfellow one day, and with him was an 
old Salem friend, Horace Conolly. Conolly had given the Evangeline 
legend to Hawthorne at least five years before. Longfellow, when he 
heard that Hawthorne had been given the story and was not planning to 
use it, asked Conolly to tell it to him. Conolly did so, and Longfellow was 
so impressed with it that he asked Hawthorne’s permission to use it. 
Hawthorne granted the permission, but, according to Conolly, was very 
angry at being forced to do so, and blamed Conolly bitterly after they had 
left Craigie House. He did not, however, reveal his true feelings to Long- 
fellow, and not only congratulated him heartily upon the appearance of the 
poem but wrote a very laudatory review of it for the Salem Advertiser. 

When Hawthorne lost his job at the Salem Custom House, Longfellow 
was one of those who contributed money to his support; this, however, 
was unknown to Hawthorne, as the donors of the sum remained anony- 
mous. After the publication of The Scarlet Letter, the Hawthornes moved 
to Lenox and the two men did not meet for some time. Shortly after 
Hawthorne had purchased the Wayside in Concord, he was appointed 
consul at Liverpool and sailed for England. Longfellow gave a farewell 
dinner for Hawthorne a few days before the latter sailed. 

While Hawthorne was in England he wrote frequently to Longfellow 
and gave his opinions of the English people very frankly. He also urged 
Longfellow to come over, but an accident prevented the poet’s trip. When 
the Hawthornes went to Italy the letters continued, but they have been 
lost. 

After Hawthorne returned to America, Longfellow saw him a few times 
at meetings of the Saturday Club. But in 1861 Mrs. Longfellow died 
suddenly and tragically and Longfellow for some time withdrew from 
society. Later Hawthorne was ill, and so the two friends met but seldom 
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during the last years of Hawthorne’s life. When Hawthorne died in May, 
1864, Longfellow attended the funeral and a month later sent to Mrs. 
Hawthorne a poem, a description of that day, as a tribute to his old friend 
and classmate. It appeared under the title “Concord” in the July number 
of the Aélantic. With this poem the friendship between the two men 


ended. 
MANNING HAWTHORNE 


ANOTHER PLAN FOR TEACHING VOCABULARY 


In the English Journal for September, 1938, Mr. Ward S. Miller laid 
out thorough plans for the study of words in high school. May I explain 
briefly the procedure that we are following in our school now? 

Our surveys and tests have revealed to us for several years that our 
pupils have rated lower in vocabulary than in spelling, comprehension, or 
grammar. We have attempted the usual] remedial measures, but the tests 
continue to show the deficiency in vocabulary. 

It seems to me that lack of motivation is a fault that is common to 
all plans for vocabulary that I have seen. We are trying to remedy this 
trouble by tying up the vocabulary work with the literary reading. There 
is nothing new in this method, of course, but such efforts in the past have 
failed generally, I believe, because the teachers expect the pupils to follow 
an impossible procedure in looking up the new or difficult words that they 
find in the day’s reading. Very few pupils have a dictionary beside them 
as they prepare their assignments in reading; few of them have the energy 
to run to a dictionary for each word, even though one be at hand; and, of 
course, the ideal time to consult the meaning of a word is when it occurs 
in the reading. Another objection to expecting pupils to look up words in 
the dictionary while they are reading is that such a program necessarily 
breaks up the reading and diminishes the interest. 

We believe that we are avoiding these mistakes, improving the motiva- 
tion, and making the task so easy and agreeable that practically all the 
students will actually carry out the peculiar type of vocabulary work that 
we expect of them. This work consists only of looking over a list of a half- 
dozen or so words from the day’s reading before the reading is done. The 
words for this list have already been selected by the teacher or an earlier 
class, the several most valuable words of the correct degree of difficulty 
being chosen, and the best meaning from the dictionary being placed 
after each. On the line below each word the sentence or a fragment con- 
taining the word as it is used in the book is placed. Such vocabulary lists 
for the entire books are mimeographed and passed to the pupils, one sheet 
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at a time as the study of the book proceeds. All that is expected of the 
student is a careful perusal of this list before the lesson is prepared and 
perhaps another study of it afterward. One of the objections to this plan 
is that it is too easy. Another is that it calls for no memorizing, but we 
should realize that memory work or other arduous processes of learning 
which make a subject unattractive or uninteresting to the pupils are not 
likely to be effective. Another objection to the method is that many good 
pupils do look up words for themselves. Perhaps, also, better students 
already know the words that are listed. They need not, however, be 
stopped by such a list. In fact, they may use the list as a point of de- 
parture and a stimulus to further work with the dictionary. 

We are not in a position to say that this project has proved to be a great 
success, as it has been put into operation only this year. We feel, however, 
that the pupils have a better attitude toward such work; that it can do no 


harm; and that its merits outweigh its faults. 
M. L. Howe 


EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE 


An advanced Grade XI B class was listening attentively to readings 
of its own creative writing. The members of the class were definitely im- 
pressed by their creative ability. 

“Can’t we think of some way of collecting all this good material?” 
queried one admiring listener. 

“Let’s have a class magazine!’’ burst from another inspired one. 

The idea was a thunderclap which galvanized everyone into action. 
Editors were chosen; committees were appointed: editorial, art, makeup, 
mechanics, finance. 

The editorial committee sprang into action at once. The chairman 
asked the class to examine commercial magazines for suggestions and 
also to come prepared with original ideas as to the contents of their own 
magazine. The next day, with the chief editor presiding and a member of 
the editorial committee acting as secretary, class suggestions were listed, 
resulting in such departments as poetry, stories, essays, reviews (books, 
magazines, theater, movies, radio), autobiographies, biographies, diaries, 
plays, puzzles, humor. Humor often included “daffynitions,” or defini- 
tions after the manner of Samuel Johnson, or the class prophecy, or 
personals. In one class each pupil wrote his own personal or selected 
someone to write it for him. It was a brief, concise statement of interest- 
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ing biographical facts, dominant traits, likes or dislikes, ambitions—the 
whole a good study in self-analysis and self-rating. 

Everyone was encouraged to submit material as soon as completed, 
although the editor set a “dead line.” In addition, the editors had access 
to papers written in connection with the regular English work, such as 
appreciations of literary selections. The contents of a student magazine 
are always redolent of the literature studied in that grade. A Grade IX A 
magazine will show the influence of classic myths, one in Grade XI A the 
study of the satirical essays of Addison and Steele and the personality of 
Samuel Johnson. A Grade XI B magazine is usually imitative of the 
Romantic poets and essayists, especially Lamb. 

A Grade XII A advanced class last term decided that the writing done 
for the magazine would be more valuable if it were first presented to the 
class in a novel way. The students divided themselves into three groups— 
poetry, essay, and story—although no one was limited to one group only. 
Under the leadership of a chairman each group agreed to present a pro- 
gram. Two days in class were devoted to group work. Members of each 
group exchanged contributions, made recommendations to the chairman, 
and finally selected the numbers for the program. 

Next came the problem of planning an interesting program. The poetry 
committee decided on a playlet intended to provide continuity and sus- 
pense. The playlet depicted an incident in the lives of a group of students 
who aspire to literary heights but who seem to have run out of ideas. 
In the course of their discussion they mention the seasons of the year and 
current world-events and soon find that there is much that they really 
want to say. They get busy, and the product of their pens is then read, 
with spontaneous comment after each reading. In fact, the entire playlet 
was sparingly rehearsed so that it might retain the spontaneity with which 
it originated. The resulting verse was of high quality, but, even more 
important, the students wrote because they really wanted to and because 
they had something to say. There were good poems about the convention- 
al themes of spring and rain and night, but there were also excellent ones 
on swing music, on war, on the beautiful Spain of old and the shell-torn 
Spain of today. At the end of the program members of the class expressed 
their appreciation and pleasure and also offered criticisms and suggestions. 

The Essay Committee saw at once that, in order to hold the attention 
of their classmates, their program would have to be different and even more 
interesting. Furthermore, some schemes would have to be devised to 
avoid the dulness of an unbroken reading of essays. After much cogita- 
tion it was decided to present the “Trial of the Essay.” The committee 
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became so absorbed in the trial that it met several times after school for 
rehearsal, worked hard and stayed late. I often stood amazed at the 
amount of work these students were willing to do from no other motive 
than the sheer joy of accomplishment. 

The program was a huge success, enthusiastically received by fellow- 
classmates. The room furniture was rearranged for a trial scene. The 
case was Montaigne and the Essay v. Modern Essayists of the Grade XII A 
English Class. After a review of the history of the essay the defendant, 
Essay, charged that he had been neglected of late. Montaigne heard the 
evidence: original essays by members of the class, with the usual inter- 
ruptions for court procedure. At the conclusion of the last reading Mon- 
taigne decided that, judging by the evidence presented, the essay since 
his day had gained in strength and depth. In view of these developments, 
he then and there dropped the case, and the court was adjourned. 

This program, incidentally, was valuable for reviewing the history of 
the essay and for introducing its study. 

These programs and others yielded the bulk of the contents of the 
magazine. Other committees could now be supplied with work. It was 
high time to choose a title. The Art Committee, in particular, had to 
know the title before it could design the cover and the division illustra- 
tions. Much time can be wasted in the selection of a title. One satisfac- 
tory way is to have each student write down one or more suggestions. 
These are tallied, and the few receiving the highest number of votes are 
submitted to the class for final choice. Usually the titles are brief, origi- 
nal, and express the mood of the material and the spirit of the class. A 
Grade XII A class voted for ‘““Leaves of Thought.” A Grade XI A class 
preferred “Ramblings” (influence of Samuel Johnson). A Grade IX A 
class very appropriately chose ‘‘Freshman Outburst.” 

The Makeup Committee decided on the position of the material in 
the magazine, numbered the pages and prepared a table of contents. It 
provided material for the Typing Committee. This work afforded training 
in the method of arrangement pleasing to the eye and in the application 
of the principle of interest and contrast. 

The Committee on Mechanics farmed out pages to the volounteer typ- 
ists. One of the typists gave standard instructions for spacing, etc., as 
learned in the typing classes. To produce a sufficient number of copies 
for the entire class students often used onion-skin paper. Older students 
liked to cut stencils and to mimeograph. Occasionally we were fortunate 
enough to find a boy who operated a printing press. The separate pages 
were assembled and the magazine was ready for binding. The commercial 
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department co-operated by permitting the use of its stapling and punch- 
ing machines. 

When all the magazines were bound with the attractive covers supplied 
by the Art Committee, the class felt so proud that it was ripe for a cele- 
bration of some sort. Usually it decided on a presentation program to 
which it might invite the principal, or the head of the department, or 
the librarian, or some other guest. Here was a real situation for letter- 
writing. After a class discussion concerning tone and contents, everyone 
wrote a letter of invitation. The class divided itself into groups for read- 
ing, judging, and selecting the best letter in each group. The chairmen 
of the various groups then met to eliminate all but two or three, which 
were read to the entire class for a final choice. The author of the letter 
chosen was given the privilege of presenting it to the guest. 

The program itself provided experience in oral English. A different 
student was responsible for each item on the program. One program in- 
cluded: (1) introductory remarks by the chairman (how it all started); 
(2) explanation of the work of the committees (editorial, arrangement, 
art, mechanics, and finance); (3) presentation of the magazine to the 
head of the department; (4) acceptance by the head of the department; 
(5) presentation to the librarian; (6) acceptance by the librarian; (7) 
presentation to the teacher; (8) acceptance by the teacher; (9) presenta- 
tion to the members of the class; and (10) reading of choice bits of poetry 
and prose. 

The meeting broke up with the signing of autographs amid a general 
feeling of elation and pride in achievement. Each student carried with 
him a souvenir of his individual and co-operative efforts and a pleasant 
memory of happy moments purposefully spent in the company of friends. 

The value of the project seems to be self-evident. It motivates the 
English work for the entire term and affords an outlet for the creative 
talents of superior students, although average students are also capable 
of issuing a magazine. It furnishes natural experience for both written 
and oral English. Students hold business conversations in gathering in- 
formation concerning prices of paper, stencils, etc. They converse on the 
telephone in a social way with their classmates, verifying directions for 
work, planning, inquiring. There is much occasion for group and class 
discussion and for learning how to solve problems in a democratic way. 

The project, furthermore, lends itself to various methods of teaching. 
Students work individually and consult the teacher individually concern- 
ing problems of writing and problems arising in committee work. They 
learn how to work with others in small groups, to examine material, dis- 
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cuss suitability, and make decisions democratically. The general class 
discussion provides opportunity for argumentation concerning parlia- 
mentary procedure, class policies, and the ironing-out of differences 
through compromise. The teacher works with individuals, with groups, 
or with the entire class as an adviser, a leader, an umpire. She is one of 
them, working with them toward a successful completion of a plan. 

Correlation with other departments is a natural outcome. The library 
is used for reference, the art department for illustrative ideas and arrange- 
ment, the commercial department for mechanics. 

Vocational training is an incidental outcome, particularly for those 
interested in journalism or writing as a career. It is not unusual for class- 
room editors to become editors of the school paper or editor of the Senior 
yearbook. 

Most significant of all, however, are the desirable attitudes created 
by purposeful working toward a goal—attitudes much sought after by 
every teacher. Ignited by the sparks of interest and enthusiasm, with 
joyful labor students produce the darlings of their pens. They put forth 
every ounce of originality to make the most of the opportunity of showing 
fellow-classmates what they can do in writing, speaking, and inventing 
programs. For reward they seek only the humble pride of achievement, 
but unknowingly their reward is rich in the spirit of co-operation and in 


lessons of democratic living. 
Rose E. GLAYMEN 
Gratz HicH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


RADIO WORK AT HAMMOND 


“Now, don’t forget, Mom! It’s 9:45 sharp!” 

“Oh, no, mother will not forget this time,” and neither will father if he 
can possibly manage it, for “this time”’ Junior is broadcasting over a real 
honest-to-goodness radio and it is an important event in the lives of his 
parents, family, and friends. 

No matter how blasé boys and girls may pretend to act about some 
things, they are genuinely interested and thrilled to be chosen as one of 
those lucky students to broadcast over the local station. Schools through- 
out the country have found such enthusiasm prevalent that more and 
more systems are making a place for radio work in the day’s activities. 

In December, 1937, the Hammond City Schools under the personal 
supervision of Superintendent L. L. Caldwell embarked on a definite 
radio program. With the co-operation of the program managers at Sta- 
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tions WWAE and WHIP, Hammond local radio stations, a specific time 
schedule was worked out. Beginning as part of the “Hammond Hour,” 
broadcast daily, except Sundays, from 8:00 to g:00 A.M., the school pro- 
gram occupied fifteen minutes of time. At that time a program of educa- 
tional value was given by some one of the seventeen schools in the Ham- 
mond system. 

These programs consisted of a wide variety of subjects and types. 
Dramatization of classroom procedure, spelling bees, news of the schools, 
history skits, one-act plays, speeches or talks, dialogues, musical inter- 
ludes, bands, orchestras, choruses and individual musical solos were 
among the many programs sent out over the air. Each school was given 
an equal opportunity to broadcast. In most cases the principal of each 
building acted as program chairman for his particular school. Then with 
a committee of teachers and students he decided what programs should 
be recommended to the superintendent for possible presentation. After 
careful consideration of all the programs submitted to him, the superin- 
tendent selected and set up a schedule of broadcasts for each succeeding 
month. Copies of this schedule were sent to every school so that ample 
time would be allowed for preparation and final presentation. 

As the months passed rapidly on and more and more students became 
alert to the opportunities of this radio schedule, schools began to besiege 
the superintendent for more time on the air. The fifteen-minute program 
was not enough! Leading among the agitators for more time on the air 
were the various high-school newspaper staffs. They saw in the radio a 
splendid opportunity for first-class publicity of their particular school. 

After considerable maneuvering, a new school program arose in addi- 
tion to the eight o’clock broadcast. This was sponsored by the three high 
schools of Hammond—Hammond High, Hammond Tech, and George 
Rogers Clark—as a fifteen-minute program at 9:45, five days a week. 
Under the title of “The Hammond School Newspaper of the Air” the 
program immediately became popular as the finest medium of school 
publicity. Members of the respective newspaper staffs worked out dia- 
logues and skits all based on news events taken not only from their own 
schools but also from all the seventeen schools in the system. This re- 
quired hours of work in preparation: the material had to be gathered, 
the skits written, characters selected for broadcast, rehearsals must be 
held, and the entire program timed to perfection. But it was fun! It 
meant going on the air! Did those newspaper staffs work? Yes, they did, 
and they liked it. 

But still more time was wanted. Now the science department spoke 
for a special half-hour broadcast as a weekly feature on Wednesdays at 
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2:30. Here most of the programs consisted of special talks by students on 
the practical benefits of science. Under the management of the head of 
the science department these broadcasts assumed a true educational 
value. 

The next development was a music hour three times a week—Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays—from 5:30 to 6:00. At this time various musi- 
cal organizations from the different schools broadcast a program of se- 
lected groups and solos that was delightful to hear. 

Definitely the Hammond city schools were on the air! With four dis- 
tinct time periods allotted to them, the schools, with their teachers and 
students, were convinced that radio was gradually gaining a place in the 
school’s daily program. 

Such a program holds untold possibilities for any school that is so 
situated that it can participate in broadcast work. Parents have openly 
expressed their enthusiasm in the program and have been delighted to 
have their children broadcast. In this respect the Hammond school 
broadcasts have done a splendid bit of work in building up good-will 
throughout the community. 

The definite objectives and values of school radio work include (1) de- 
velopment of a student’s ability to speak, act, or sing; (2) actual partici- 
pation in an adult activity; (3) development of talent or ability in script- 
writing; (4) increased shortening of the bridge between school and home 
or school and adult life; (5) development of a series of programs that serve 
a definite need; (6) development of a better co-operative spirit, as the en- 
tire school is represented in any broadcast; (7) development of a finer ap- 
preciation of radio programs. 

Since voice and speech are the dominant factors in radio work, it 
naturally falls to the speech department to produce most of the students 
and the material. However, a far better co-operative spirit will exist in 
the school that encourages all students to try out for broadcasts. The 
journalism department is the logical source for all news broadcasts, but 
every department in school has material that can easily be worked into 
fine skits for dramatization of classroom activities. 

Radio is a tremendously popular field with its advantages appealing to 
boys and girls alike. If schools are to keep abreast of the times, they will 
see the advantages of the radio program being offered at the Hammond 
schools and do all they can to influence their nearest station to let them 


start their own school broadcasts. 
Doris E. NELSON 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK SCHOOL 
Hammonp, INDIANA 
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FRESHMAN CLASS HANDLES CLEANUP 
CAMPAIGN FOR CITY 


Combining civic service with practical application of classroom instruc- 
tion in journalism, an A group of twenty-nine students in Freshman 
English at Benton Township High School, Benton, Illinois, carried on an 
extensive newspaper campaign for “clean up, plant up, paint up, fix up” 
during two weeks in April of last year. 

Although the city had annually conducted a week-long cleanup drive 
this was its first attempt at following the more elaborate national plan. 
The City Fathers definitely needed the help of a large crew of journalists 
to supply daily news and feature stories to the local papers, and they 
solicited the aid of the high-school newspaper staff. As it happened, the 
A group taught by this writer, who is also sponsor of the school paper, 
was just starting a unit in journalism. When the instructor offered her 
class the chance of handling the cleanup publicity as a unit project, the 
vote was overwhelmingly in favor of the idea. 

In order to carry out their plan most effectively, the class was organized 
into a reportorial staff. After some instruction and experimentation in 
the fundamentals of news-writing, each student submitted a big general 
news story about the opening of the city campaign. One of these was 
printed in the Benton Evening News, under the by-line of the author. 

Several other general assignments were given to the class members 
during the two weeks of their publicity drive, to give them training in 
developing the followup story, the news feature, and other basic journalis- 
tic forms. Always a representative story was published, either in the 
Evening News or in the weekly Standard, with the writer’s name at the 
top. One day the class, accompanied by Health Commissioner Charles 
Jackson, Jr., went by school bus to the city dump, where they took notes 
for a feature story. Three of these articles appeared in print. 

In addition to general assignments,’each student had special stories 
to write during the progress of the campaign. Certain pupils sectioned 
the town among themselves and made before-and-after inspection tours. 
They included in their reports definite references to the city blocks which 
needed cleaning up or which had shown a noticeable improvement during 
the campaign. Of course, these stories had the desired effect of jogging 
Bentonites into a cleanup consciousness of their own property, lest they 
be urged through the pages of their daily paper to move the rubbish pile 
from .eir back yard or repair their front steps! 

Other pupils interviewed leading businessmen and club women, pre- 
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senting their comments on cleanup week to the reading public. Still 
others in the class wrote editorials appealing to the citizens for co-opera- 
tion or prodding them into immediate activity. Some of the pupils had 
special assignments on the street and alley projects, cemetery cleanup, 
city lake improvement, and the W.P.A. toy-repair project which was 
conducted in conjunction with the cleanup drive. The classroom was 
turned into a writing laboratory and newspaper office throughout those 
exciting two weeks. The local papers carried two or three of these special 
stories every day during the campaign, so that the “‘clean up, plant up, 
paint up, fix up” idea was kept constantly before the people of Benton 
till the drive was declared officially ended. 

When the campaign closed, Health Commissioner Jackson visited the 
class to extend to the successful “cubs’’ the thanks of the city administra- 
tion for doing so much toward obtaining the gratifying results which the 
drive produced. Needless to say, every student in the group was flushed 
with pride and the sense of victory! Actually to perform such a public 
service, to receive city-wide acclaim, and to see his name in print in the 
town papers was a highlight in the life of every one of those B.T.H.S. 
beginners. 

At the same time, the young journalists were studying metropolitan 
dailies and observing their format, editorial policy, and news coverage. 
Members of the class brought in papers from practically every key city 
in the United States. Under the guidance of their teacher they spent 
several class periods reading and comparing the publications. They also 
devoted some of their attention to rural journalism and small-town week- 
lies, so that by the end of the unit they felt fairly well acquainted with 
papers of every size and caliber. In connection with this phase of their 
work they considered propaganda and distortion of the news and learned 
to proceed cautiously in the evaluation of what they read in the papers. 

Several of the students decided to continue their journalistic develop- 
ment by joining the staff of the school paper. Certainly after such a 
productive unit, every student in that A group at Benton Township 
High School will have cause to remember at least part of his course in 


Freshman English! 
FRANCES NOEL 


BENTON Townsuip HicH SCHOOL 
BENTON, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A MAGAZINE FOR “BOOKISH FOLK” 


The first issue of a new publication called The Golden Door: A Magazine 
Anthology for Bookish Folk appeared in January, 1939. The types of mate- 
rial to be included in this magazine are: (1) selections of intrinsic literary 
merit which justify inclusion merely for the pleasure to be derived from 
reading them; (2) items which deserve to be better known and have 
languished in the formidable collected editions of famous authors; (3) 
ephemeral pieces which have perhaps been buried by succeeding waves of 
literature; (4) works not hitherto translated into English; (5) selections 
which bring with them the flavor of another literary era; and (6) samples 
of authors and works, such as Sir John Mandeville’s Travels and others 
which deserve a better fate than to be reserved for antiquarian book- 
worms. The first issue contains, among other items, Sir Charles Reade’s 
“Talk of the Pope,” Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s “Friar Jerome’s Beautiful 
Book,” Henry David Thoreau’s “On Philosophy,” Charles Lamb’s 
“Witches, and Other Night Fears,” and Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 
“Mrs. Malaprop.” 

The magazine is published monthly in Yellow Springs, Ohio. The sub- 
scription price is $2.50 a year in the United States and Canada. 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


From his experiences in the most difficult campaigns in the Spanish 
Civil War, in which he served with the democratic forces, Ralph Bates, 
well-known English novelist, reports in the winter, 1939, Virginia Quar- 
terly Review that the war and its violence did nothing to hinder the occa- 
sional renewal of poetic vision. ‘Sometimes,’ he explains, “a part of the 
landscape would so impress itself upon the imagination that it became a 
symbol.” Unlike Edmund Blunden he experienced no brutal shock when 
faced with the contrast between landscape and war, as when, walking in 
a rear guard of apple orchards, one comes suddenly upon the ugly shape 
of big guns, or, finding shelter in an ancient house with a fine library and 
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suddenly seeing through a small square window a gleaming antiaircraft 
gun in process of assembly. Bates recognizes in this harmony of act and 
scene a symbol of man’s resistance. 

“Our Jarama lines of the Fifteenth International Brigade ran through 
an olive field. Our trenches were a yellow scar upon the hill; over them 
the gray-green trees leaned. Beyond the sandbags a vineyard lay. In 
that No-Man’s Land throughout earlier spring the vines had been a ceme- 
tery of dead men, thrusting up their clenched fists through the soil, but 
as summer wore on the vine fists put out leaves. Untended, they became 
luxuriant, so that men crawled upon their bellies among the fluttering 
green and unloosed a hissing death upon one another. The olive tree 
was a symbol of austerity and frugality, the field a symbol of fortitude, 
but also of men creating a new thing. Our men seemed a company of 
anonymous men, standing without differentiation, treelike, against the 
mortal hail that still hisses over the vineyard of death.” 

Ralph Bates saves his most transcendent moment of revelation for the 
end of the essay. Having sought shelter from a Fascist air raid in a church 
filled with wounded men, “echoing with the litany of death,” he sought a 
place at a dismantled high altar to write his report; but, bowed over the 
center of the altar, his head upon his hands, was a dying man, blood 
streaming from his head. He seemed to be pleading the sacrifice of Spain. 
“T went outside. I was not sick at the spectacle of pain, but because of 
the unaccepted sacrifice. .... That the Spanish resistance was a sacri- 
fice for more than Spanish freedom can be seen by anyone now..... 
And when we have defeated our enemy in Spain the peoples of the coward 
democracies may at last take heart. All that I felt in that moment, stand- 
ing by the altar at Villaneuva de la Cafiada.” 


“Robert Sherwood, Man of the Hour’’ is the title of an informative 
article by Edith J. R. Isaacs in the January, 1939, issue of the Theatre 
Arts Monthly. Miss Isaacs mentions the fact that Sherwood has been 
motion-picture critic of Vanity Fair and of Life, the editor of Life, and a 
member of the editorial staff of Scribner’s M igazine, but believes that his 
physical height and his experience as a soldier in the Canadian Black 
Watch during the World War were more influential in shaping his dra- 
matic talent than was his professional experience as a writer. More re- 
vealing than the plays themselves are the prefaces which Sherwood wrote 
concerning the materials and the themes of his plays. They show clearly, 
in the opinion of this critic, how far the plays themselves are from the 
playwright’s idea of what they were to be. In The Road to Rome, Sher- 
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wood’s first success, Sherwood portrayed in his Preface a remarkable 
dramatic figure, Hannibal, who “never accomplished his purpose... . 
saw the gates of Rome, but. . . . did not shatter them. In the hour of his 
greatest victory, he turned from the goal toward which his father had 
pointed him, and marched away—to occupy a strange place in history as 
the triumphant leader of a lost cause.” In the play itself, however, Sher- 
wood succeeded only in giving the play the flavor of modernity by the use 
of colloquial language and failed to present convincing people. The Road 
to Rome is actable comedy but false rather than theatrical as a play. In 
Waterloo Bridge, on the other hand, Sherwood succeeded in taking a small 
corner of the situation and illuminating it enough to make the whole 
surrounding luminous. In this play the author shows what the war was 
like at the moment when Gotha bombers were hovering over London, 
through the fortunes of two Americans, a little chorus girl and a young 
soldier from Syracuse. 

Evidences of dramatic growth appear in Reunion in Vienna, in which 
the spectator begins to see clearly the people of whom the dramatist 
wrote, not people of the real world but real people of the theatrical world. 
The Petrified Forest, which followed four years later, has an excellent first 
act, but a second act replete with specious hokum. In this portrayal of 
the contrast between the man of action, the gangster-murderer (Duke 
Mantee), and the intellectual man of inaction (Allan Squire), Sherwood 
has scored a technical success with an empty play. Some passages in the 
later play, /diot’s Delight, written more than two years ago, seem start- 
lingly contemporary in the face of current European crises. In Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois Sherwood says what all his other serious plays and his pre- 
faces have tried to say and says it so well and so convincingly that audi- 
ences rise to their feet to applaud. Re-creating a figure out of history is 
much more difficult than molding a character out of a dramatist’s own 
mind. A dramatist who tries to put his own portrait of a man into words 
constantly takes the risk of violating the portrait which is already in the 
minds of the audience. Notwithstanding Raymond Massey’s devotional 
representation of the character he represents, it is the dramatist who has 
given this Lincoln the spark of life. 


If Louis Reid’s survey of the presentation of drama, fiction, and poetry 
on the air, published in the January 14, 1939, issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, is representative, radio is making a significant contribution 
to contemporary American culture. No longer do the radio chains at- 
tempt to present “education” in the form of direct instruction. Enter- 
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tainment and showmanship are keynotes of this new educational enter- 
prise, which, in the opinion of Dr. James Rowland Angell, now educational 
counselor at N.B.C., has the supreme mission of informing and instructing 
through entertainment, chiefly through the mediums of music and dra- 
matic presentation. Intelligent experimentation with new dramatic de- 
vices is possible in any large measure only in the case of the sustaining 
programs, which have included such original works as Maxwell Ander- 
son’s The Feast of Ortolans and Archibald MacLeish’s Fail of the City and 
Air Raid. A number of commercially sponsored drama programs have 
recently been produced. The Radio Theater under the direction of Cecil 
B. de Mille is now rated among the half-dozen most popular programs on 
the air. C.B.S. broadcasts each week the Theater of the Air with a cast 
comprised of guest stars and John Barrymore as master of ceremonies; 
Orson Welles’s Mercury Theater; and a series of special adaptations with 
Hollywood stars in principal roles. 

The works of such leading contemporary dramatists as Eugene O’Neill 
and George Bernard Shaw have recently been performed at N.B.C. The 
Columbia Workshop has produced several experimental pieces, including 
The Fall of the City and adaptations of Alice in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking Glass. James Truslow Adams, now historical consultant upon 
C.B.S.’s current ‘‘Cavalcade of America,” has been represented on the 
radio by excerpts from his Epic of America, and Marquis James’s Andrew 
Jackson and Philip Guedalla’s The Hundred Years have been broad- 
cast. 

Other educational activities of the radio include the work of the Federal 
Theater Project and the Works Progress Administration, the weekly 
broadcasts of the “University of Chicago Round Table,” and C.B.S.’s 
program called ‘The People’s Platform,” consisting of an informal “din- 
ner table” discussion of questions of the day. Celebrities and commoners, 
from Dr. Dafoe to Dr. Heiser, from Emily Post to Frances Perkins, as 
well as numerous organizations like the Camp Fire Girls, the American 
Mission to Lepers, the Florists’ Telegram Delivery Association, and other 
commercial organizations have their turn at the microphone. 

Best known of the educational efforts perhaps are Walter Damrosch’s 
course in music appreciation, said to represent some 7,000,000 listeners; 
Columbia’s ‘‘School of the Air,”” which broadcasts five times a week to an 
estimated actual audience of 1,750,000 school children and teachers, and 
America’s “Town Meeting of the Air,’”’ which dramatizes education 
through its debates on controversial topics of the day. 
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In the death of Robert Herrick the American literary world has lost the 
“most humane, the most capacious and the most truly critical mind at 
work in American fiction since Howells and Norris,’ according to an edi- 
torial in the New Republic for January 18, 1939. Herrick began his career 
as editor of the Harvard Monthly, founded the year he entered college by 
an editorial board of undergraduates including George Santayana and 
continued by Norman Hapgood and William Vaughn Moody. During his 
service as professor of English at the University of Chicago, Herrick 
profited by the liberal policy of President Harper, who regarded creative 
work and scholarly research as equally worthy of encouragement. New- 
ton Arvin, writing in the New Republic, March 6, 1935, noted Herrick’s 
The Common Lot, Memoirs of an American Citizen, and Together as “three 
of the most impressive novels in our literature.’”’ That Herrick came to 
maturity in years when America was becoming conscious of its own short- 
comings is reflected in The Web of Life, in which the novelist examined 
medical practice; The Common Lot, the theme of which was building; in 
Memoirs of an American Citizen, which took big business as its problem; 
and Together, a study of marriage. In all these Herrick revealed the moral 
fervor of a Puritan and a concern with questions of social rather than 
personal salvation. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


When Arnold M. Christensen asked more than four thousand graduates 
of Minnesota high schools which subjects in the high-school curriculum 
they considered of the greatest benefit to themselves, they reported five 
fields as having had greatest value: English, natural science, commercial 
subjects, social sciences, and mathematics. Of these, English ranked first 
among both boys and girls. When they were asked what subjects among 
those they had not taken they would be sure to take if they had oppor- 
tunity to return to high school, both boys and girls listed typewriting first. 
Details of Mr. Christensen’s findings are presented in his article in the 
December, 1938, issue of the Clearing House. 


Not long ago the English Journal presented a summary of the survey 
anonymously published in the Journal of Higher Education for May, 1938, 
which revealed that the general reading of university professors in one 
institution at least is, in a large number of cases, extremely limited. In the 
November, 1938, issue of the same magazine Francis O. Wilcox, of the 
University of Louisville, offers interesting comment upon these findings. 
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By way of partial explanation he calls attention to the fact that much of a 
professor’s reading may be in such current political periodicals as the 
American Political Science Review, Political Science Quarterly, National 
Municipal Review, Harper’s, Forum, Nation, Time, Fortune, and other 
magazines dealing with contemporary problems. Moreover, there are lec- 
tures, forums, professional meetings, special summer schools or profes- 
sional institutes, concerts, operas, community projects, and even the 
movies to serve as sources of intellectual stimulation. Sometimes, too, a 
single hour spent in the oral interchange of ideas is more valuable than an 
entire evening with a book. An estimate of the number of hours per week 
spent in various activities, such as classroom teaching, preparation, ad- 
ministrative work, research, writing, advising students, keeping records, 
attending committee and faculty meetings, chaperoning student groups, 
sponsoring student organizations, making speeches, and conducting com- 
munity projects leaves little room for general reading other than the 
reading of one’s field and the reading of newspapers and magazines. 

Mr. Wilcox suggests that the university should take positive steps in 
encouraging as much as possible the reading of good books by its faculty 
members. First, the work week of the professor should be reduced to a 
point where adequate time will be had for a reasonable amount of outside 
reading. Moreover, faculty members should be relieved of all unnecessary 
detail work. The college should take the initiative in placing the best 
books at the disposal of the faculty. The discussion of good books in the 
various campus groups and clubs might also be encouraged to advantage. 
Professors should not become victims of a system in which a cultural and 
liberal education tends to become a sideline. 


If college faculties wish to improve the language skills of students, they 
must be prepared to pay the price, in the opinion of Paulus Lange, who 
discusses a program for the improvement of language skills in the Novem- 
ber, 1938, issue of the Journal of Higher Education. Responsibility for lan- 
guage training in the average college is usually shifted to the institution 
just below. The graduate school feels that the college has missed its oppor- 
tunity, and the college is sure that the high school has botched its product. 
The high school professes to be handicapped by the wretched preparation 
given in the elementary school, and the grade schools call attention to the 
home environment of the student. 

The situation could be materially improved, however, if colleges and 
universities would insist that mastery of the basic skills be a prerequisite 
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to unconditional matriculation and if they saw to it that every student 
was required to do considerably more writing during his entire stay in 
college than is customary in most institutions of higher learning. Such a 
program would provide the high schools with a common task for which all 
would be held responsible, and it would, in most instances, release six 
semester hours, or approximately 5 per cent, of the four-year college 
course for work of a more definitely advanced nature. 

If we really expect our students to grow in wisdom and stature as far as 
the mastery of language is concerned, all the instructors in all classes will 
have to support the project. They will have to insist on good English in all 
oral discussions and provide ample opportunity for written work; for the 
best efforts of the department of English, which usually operates chiefly 
in the Freshman year, are nullified by the practice of the faculty during 
the subsequent three years. All students’ papers should be read and evalu- 
ated, if necessary, with the aid of a special corps of trained readers. 

Those in charge of the remedial work should have had considerable 
training and experience in the teaching of composition and speech. They 
should co-operate closely with the departments of English, speech, and 
psychology, and, as far as may be necessary, also with journalism and 
modern languages. If Freshman composition can ultimately be eliminated, 
the English department will have an opportunity to devote itself to its 
proper function, namely, that of offering courses not only in language, 
literature, and related fields but also in advanced composition to those 
students who desire to develop the more mature qualities of style. 


In a rather detailed account of a group remedial reading program for 
New York City, Dr. Arthur E. Traxler in his article in High Points for 
December, 1938, states the following list of objectives as a minimum for a 
defensible program: (1) the perfection of fundamental reading habits— 
regular eye movements, few regressions, accurate return sweeps, reduced 
vocalization, etc.; (2) the promotion of permanent interests in and habits 
of independent reading; (3) the development of skills in work-time read- 
ing; (4) the fostering of desirable reading attitudes—for example, an atti- 
tude of preference for the worth while and enduring as contrasted with the 
cheap and trashy; (5) the deepening of appreciation for literary, scientific, 
and other types of writing; (6) acquaintance with and facility in library 
skills; (7) the widening of the conceptual background of the pupils— 
building up meaningful vocabulary; and (8) the improvement of the 
methods of thinking employed by the pupils while reading and the forma- 
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tion of habits of thoughtful, critical, analytical reading. Further steps in 
the program are the selection of the pupils for the reading group, diag- 
nosis, organization of instructional groups, and the remedial training. 

Among the types of reading activities which may be useful in achieving 
the objectives set up for the remedial work are: (1) free reading following 
lines of interest with a minimum of supervision; (2) carefully planned 
exercises aimed at reducing vocalization, head movement, and other 
hindrances to smooth, rapid reading and at building up mature habits of 
eye movement; (3) the training in basic skills of work-type reading as 
identifying the central thought and supporting details, finding facts, 
skimming, understanding the author’s purpose, getting a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole selection, and using study helps in books and libraries; (4) 
reading controversial material and discussing it critically; (5) oral reading 
and discussion of literary and other selections, with emphasis on the con- 
veying of appreciation of the selections to others in the group; (6) instruc- 
tion in both general and technical vocabulary; (7) practice in improving 
methods of thinking while reading—for example, reading to answer 
thought questions; reading to discover implied as well as explicit meaning; 
reading and applying the content of the selection to new situations. 

After a description of the use of various mechanical aids, such as the 
ophthalmograph, the metronoscope, and other instruments, Dr. Traxler 
concludes that it is defensible to employ these aids in a remedial project 
on an experimental basis but not as a part of the regular service pro- 
gram. 

“There is at the present time an urgent need to remove the mystery 
and the sentiment from remedial reading,” observes Dr. Traxler. ‘Some 
radical reading cases experience such exceptional difficulties that they 
must be referred to a reading clinic, and a few are so abnormal emotionally 
that they need the attention of a psychiatrist, but by far the largest num- 
ber of retarded readers evince difficulties similar to those experienced by 
normal readers but are simply more severe. Overwhelming evidence has 
been accumulated within the last eleven years to show that the problems 
of remedial reading will yield to skillful classroom teaching. . . . . At least 
go per cent of the burden of remedial teaching in the secondary schools of 
America must be borne by members of the regular teaching staff, working 
under conditions similar to those of the classroom.” 


The November, 1938, issue of Education is devoted to the subject of 
the teaching of creative writing in elementary and high schools. Trent- 
well Mason White, in his stimulating Foreword, points out that creative 
writing today differs from the old “‘free-composition” idea and that, with 
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its final acceptance by the National Council of Teachers of English during 
the 1920’s, a completely new set of teaching techniques has been intro- 
duced. Creative writing, in his opinion, is one of the most popular sub- 
jects in the curriculum when it is taught by an adequately prepared in- 
structor. Mr. White sees in the new trend the liberation of the pupils’ 
creative faculties for whatever activity in later life they may assay. 

Other articles in this helpful issue deal with the problem of creative 
writing on the various school levels, the situation under a dictatorship, 
and phases of the process of literary production. 

Georgia E. Miller has an article on “Teaching Composition by the 
Laboratory Method” in the same issue. 


NATIONAL BEST SELLERS! 
(January) 


FICTION 


. All This, and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field. Macmillan. 

. Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday, Doran. 

. Disputed Passage, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton Mifflin. 

. The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. 

. Three Harbours, by Van Wyck Mason. Lippincott. 

. My Son, My Son! by Howard Spring. Viking. 

. Song of Years, by Bess Streeter Aldrich. Appleton-Century. 

. And Tell of Time, by Laura Krey. Houghton Mifflin. 

. Wisdom’s Gate, by Margaret Ayer Barnes. Houghton Mifflin. 
. Royal Regiment, by Gilbert Frankau. Dutton. 
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NONFICTION 


. Listen! the Wind, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Harcourt, Brace. 

. With Malice toward Some, by Margaret Halsey. Simon & Schuster. 
. Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren. Viking. 

. The Horse and Buggy Doctor, by Arthur E. Hertzler. Harper. 

. Alone, by Richard E. Byrd. Putnam. 

I’m a Stranger Here Myself, by Ogden Nash. Little, Brown. 

The Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang. John Day. 

. Grandma Called It Carnal, by Bertha Damon. Simon & Schuster. 

. Philosopher's Holiday, by Irwin Edman. Viking. 

. Our Battle, by Hendrik W. Van Loon. Simon & Schuster. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of 102 bookstores. 
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ENGLISH FOR THE STUDENT 


What the authors of English as You Like It' have done is the kind of 
thing that should have been done a long time ago. Too many textbooks in 
English for secondary schools have been either simply untried syllabi 
prepared by overzealous teachers or else a bit of theory prepared by col- 
lege teachers for their inferiors and handed down for use in those years 
in the process of education which they know little about. Now it seems to 
me that such a painstaking diagnosis of the high-school student and his 
needs the authors of English as You Like It have made, so that whatever 
one may say of their achievement, the attempt was honest. 

The books at hand, those for the ninth and tenth years, are two in a 
series designed to cover years seven to twelve. The books are built upon 
the unit plan, each containing six units, three of which are based upon the 
experience of the students and three of which are in the nature of practice 
material. This salutary combination is the product of the authors’ phi- 
losophy that learning is “test-determined” and that knowing “‘what one 
needs to learn” is the first step in the educative process. 

Having made a careful study of their own students in all grades and on 
the varying levels of ability, they offer here materials and methods for 
meeting these needs. The books constitute, therefore, an experience-cen- 
tered series. 

The units constitute the essence of what the books have to offer, and 
it is upon the treatment of the material included in these that as textbooks 
the series will stand or fall. A unit, according to the authors, is ‘‘a cross- 
section of experience centered upon a purposeful life-activity involving 
language.” Each unit defines explicitly what is to be done, thus making 
for that in which many textbooks hopelessly fail: the economy of effort. 
Each anticipates combined intelligent criticism of individual and class, 
provides concrete material for assignment, introduces comprehensive pat- 
terns, aids the teacher in differentiating in both the quality and the quan- 
tity of work, and provides measures of achievement in understanding and 
appreciating results. Nothing could furnish for the teacher greater facility 
or for the student greater effectiveness. 

* Broening, Flagg, Fleagle, Litz, and Moog, Book I: Ninth Year; Book II: Tenth 
Year. New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. 
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One of the sound principles of instruction is that which emphasizes the 
growth of skill through the cumulative method. For that this text makes 
adequate provision in that certain principles, especially of writing, are 
continuous threads running through the whole. Thus in the treatment of 
continually new scenes, fundamental elements are recurring and are 
brought into play with a fresh and vitalizing force. 

The character of the material suggests to me the question as to where 
the line should be drawn between what belongs in an English text and 
what belongs in those of the social studies. Perhaps no such line is to be 
drawn. But in recent years the latter has assumed authority for so much 
that formerly was the responsibility of English instruction that there is 
likely to be a tendency toward dissipated energy, though the overlapping 
may be too minor to warrant the anticipation of any serious waste of 
effort. 

English as You Like It approaches grammar in a wholesome way. The 
treatment is purely instrumental. Principles of usage are presented in 
perfectly natural situations of speaking and writing. Teachers who are 
opposed to this method of teaching grammar should be encouraged to 
make the shift upon studying the fresh and skilful manner in which the 
authors have presented it. A similar treatment of speech and writing is 
further manifestation that the spirit of the series is one of integration. 

I like especially the authors’ handling of writing. By the introduction 
of practical subjects and by discussion of them through such thoroughly 
practical mediums as club organization (to which one unit is exclusively 
devoted), the student is led into a desire to write and to revise his writing 
because of a definite goal. In other words, the spirit of the work in compo- 
sition seems to be that of something important to say with a perfectly 
definite reason for saying it. Hence the necessity of saying it correctly and 
well. That is a far cry from much of the work done in composition in 
English classrooms. 

Here we have, then, a text that is drawn specifically from the experi- 
ences of life and set up in a fashion that makes it in turn applicable to the 
situations of life whether found within or without the school; and the 
effectiveness of the application is enhanced by the fact that the material 
in each unit and the units themselves are drawn together in such snug 
relationship that neither time nor energy seems to be sacrificed. It pre- 
sents a neat scheme for developing a splendid bit of correlation among all 
the varying activities and programs of the school. 


Ray CARTER 
ABany, N.Y. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Royal Regiment: A Novel of Contemporary Behavior. By Gilbert Frankau. 


Dutton. $2.50. 

Just at the time of the accession of Edward VIII, when England was first learning of 
Mrs. Simpson, Major Thomas Rockingham fell in love—at middle age—with Camilla, 
the young American wife of his senior officer. Could and should a man sacrifice his honor 
and his country for a woman’s love? The Major found that he could not; eventually he 
rejoiced that the woman also refused to do “‘something that I know to be wrong.”” The 
Major, who lived to rejoice that Camilla showed him his duty (Camilla had discovered 
that he could never go through with it), said in later years, ‘‘A grand woman—the best 
in the world—and ... . but for the grace of God—.”’ 


Song of Years. By Bess Streeter Aldrich. Appleton. $2.50. 

Many readers enjoy the very readable novels by this author (A Lantern in Her Hand) 
and respect her sympathetic, homey touch. This story is of a young Iowa farmer (1854) 
who lived valiantly, taking the bitter with the sweet. 


The Sword of Islam. By Rafael Sabatini. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

“The long line of blockading galleys rode drowsily at anchor... . richly carved 
and gilded . . . . massive oars thirty-six feet in length. ...in a Sybaritic chamber, 
hung and carpeted with the glowing silks of Eastern looms sat the Papal Captain.” 
The sack of Genoa, sea battles, romance, chivalry, and treachery are all experienced in 
this swift story of days long ago. 


Here Comes a Candle. By Storm Jameson. Macmillan. $2.50. 

A huge, handsome, old house, erected by a skilful architect, located in the heart of 
London, is now given over to a night club, a wine shop, and a cabinet-maker’s shop. 
The upper floors are occupied by a motley crew of roomers, scrupulous, unscrupulous, 
old and young. Miss Jameson in creating this host of minor characters is clever and 


convincing. 


Going Their Own Ways: A Novel of Modern Marriage. By Alec Waugh. Farrar 
& Rinehart. $2.50. 


Scene: London. Time: present. John Fane, country gentleman and owner of Lun- 
ham Manor, was head of a publishing firm of which he said: “‘My father began it as a 
hobby. I run it as a trade. My son treats it as a mission.” At the age of fifty-three 
Fane, the exemplary husband and father, discovered that to his wife and children he was 
only a provider, while in Mabel, who was young, amusing, and dumb, he found relaxa- 
tion. The story of his divorce is of importance because of the shock it gave his four 
children and its effect upon their ideals of love and marriage. Critics have condemned 
the style and development of the book, but readers generally seem to find the char- 
acters and situations very human. 
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Remember the End. By Agnes Sligh Turnbull. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Alex MacTay was the son of the highly respected blacksmith of Lamson Green, 
Scotland, and Marget, his wife, a fine woman but a “‘bit fey.’’ Alex, too, had poetic 
feeling and a gift for making rhymes, but he put poetry aside and came to America 
(1890) to seek his fortune. Overcoming all obstacles, he became a coal and iron mag- 
nate. The story of his struggle, his ambition, his rise to power, and the price he paid 
is told with skill and insight. 


That’s My Story. By Douglas Corrigan. Dutton. $1.50. 

We have every reason to believe that the young flier wrote his story unaided by 
‘ghost writers.””? Aside from his recent escapade in flying, his story of his early life and 
his hard work are a significant contrast to the modern “‘help, help”’ attitudes of too many 
people. 

The Colored Lands. By G. K. Chesterton. Sheed & Ward. 
A miscellany sure to be welcomed by Chesterton fans. Illustrations by the author. 


The Code of the Woosters. By P. G. Wodehouse. Doubleday. $2.00. 


As an antidote—a pleasant change—in the midst of our very serious books, few 
readers could resist chuckling over this new Wodehouse. 


The Mandrake Root. By Martha Ostenso. Dodd Mead. $2.50. 

This melodramatic novel by the author of Wild Geese is a good story of young indi- 
vidualists, with a Red River pioneer background. How the descendants of these sturdy 
frontiersmen met depression is not a cheerful picture. 


Dr. Norton’s Wife. By Mildred Walker. $2.50. 

We have had many novels by and about doctors. This well-planned story, with a 
medical-school background, is by a doctor’s wife, and many things are seen from a new 
angle. Young Dr. Norton and Sue, his wife, are the principal characters. Incurable 
disease, a doctor’s responsibility, social life, aspirations, and romance and emotions 
are all a part of a very readable tale. 


The Old Century and Seven More Years. By Siegfried Sassoon. Viking. $2.75. 

Siegfried Sassoon, author of Memoirs of a Fox Hunting Man, recipient of England’s 
Military Cross for Valor in the World War, was even at that time an ardent antimili- 
tarist. Few writers have succeeded so well in presenting unaffectedly and beautifully 
the serene, untroubled picture of a happy childhood. 


Scarlet Anne. By Theda Kenyon. Doubleday. $2.00. 

Anne Hutchinson and her minister-husband found in Massachusetts of the New 
World much of the fanatical adherence to old forms of belief which they had refused 
to tolerate in England. Miss Kenyon has told her significant story in vital blank verse 
with many lyrical passages. 

The New Yorkers: A Story of a People and Their City. By Smith Hart. Sheri- 
dan House. $2.50. 


In writing this story of a great city the author has made a sharp departure from the 
usual procedure. Mr. Hart is a sociologist and an administrator, active in research and 
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educational fields. He has made a study of the sanitation, immigrants, slums, tene- 
ments, sweatshops, orphan homes, and so-called charitable organizations as they have 
developed in New York since 1775. Bad as conditions are now, it is heartening to find a 
steady, if slow, improvement. 


Days of Our Years. By Pierre van Paassen. Hillman-Curl. $3.50. 


February selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. Van Paassen was born in 
Holland and lived there for his first sixteen years in a religious and conservative family. 
He is a foreign correspondent of note and carries his comprehensive observations on the 
European situation up to December 1o. 


An Almanack for Bostonians, 1939: Being a Truly Amazing and Edifying Com- 
pendium of Fact and Fancy. Sponsored by Poor Richard Associates. Federal 
Writers’ Project. M. Barrows & Co. $0.98. 


Stories of New Jersey. Sponsored by the New Jersey Association of Teachers 
of Social Studies. Federal Writers’ Publication. M. Barrows & Co. $2.00. 


A volume of stories dealing with significant aspects, past and present, of New Jersey 
life. 


Birds of the World. By Members of Federal Writers’ Project of New York 
City. Whitman. $1.75. 
An illustrated natural history. 


Crisis. A report from the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

“Here . . . . as the world heard it, hour by hour, for twenty crucial days, is the sound 
of Europe tearing up its maps.” Opening: ‘“‘We take you to Nuremberg... . Adolf 
Hitler . . . . (interpreted): ‘Today in the National Socialist Reich we find ourselves 
faced with a disgrace which we should have taken cognizance of years ago. ... . People 
do not need to love Italy and Germany, but no power in the world can any more re- 
move them.’ ”’ Here is a book of such social significance that it should be widely read. 


New England Hurricane. By Members of the Federal Writers’ Project of the 

Works Progress Administration. Hale, Cushman & Flint. $1.50. 

The editors, immediately following the worst disaster New England has ever suf- 
fered, quickly collected from newspapers, Wide World, and Pathé New Service, and 
private and public organizations pictures and stories of the damage resulting from the 
hurricane. However well he may have thought he realized the horror and extent of the 
damage, the reader will be shocked by this pictorial and factual presentation. 


Unforgotten Years. By Logan Pearsall Smith. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


In these delightful reminiscences by the author of Trivia, with their gentle humor 
and subtle irony, his accounts of friendships are of special interest. 


Indian Cavalcade. By Clark Wissler. Sheridan House. $3.00. 


Dr. Wissler is curator-in-chief, Department of Anthropology, the American Museum 
of Natural History. Recognized as a world-authority on the American Indian, he pre- 
sents a wise and sympathetic study of the old Indian, the Indian who came under the 
domination of the white brother, and his later development. 
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Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters, Vol. VII: War Leader. By Ray Stannard 
Baker. Doubleday Doran. $5.00. 


Woodrow Wilson wrote to Baker: “I am glad to promise you that with regard to 
my personal correspondence and other similar papers I shall regard you as my preferred 
editor. .... I would rather have your interpretation of them than that of anybody I 
know.” This is the seventh volume of a series, preceded by volumes Youth, Princeton, 
Governor, President, Neutrality, and Facing War. Mr. Baker’s method has been to pre- 
sent his material in an unbiased manner, leaving the reader to form his own conclusion. 
Special emphasis has been placed upon World War issues and upon those secret treaties 
which influenced the actions of American statesmen and brought America into the war. 


Matthew Arnold. By Lionel Trilling. Norton. $3.50. 


Arnold requested that no biography of him should be written, and, though many 
essays and studies have been published, this book is the first full critical study of the 
man and his works. Mr. Trilling, a member of the English faculty of Columbia Univer- 
sity says: “I have undertaken in this book to show the thought of Matthew Arnold in 
its complex unity and to relate it to the historical and intellectual events of his time. 
.... My critical intention has been to make clear what, in my opinion, Arnold as poet 
and as critic of literature, politics and religion, actually said and meant.” The author 
has presented a very readable study of a man’s life and its interrelationship with the 
lives and thought of his time. 


Alone. By Admiral Richard E. Byrd. Putnam. 


Byrd, who lived alone at Bolling Advance Weather Base through the winter 
night of 1934, had looked forward to this solitude as a time for meditation. Unforeseen 
handicaps developed—fumes from his stove being most serious—and in his record of a 
man fiercely fighting to preserve his life and keep up his scientific observations he pre- 
sents an admirable study of fortitude. He says: ‘‘At the end only two things really 
matter to a man, and they are the affection and understanding of his family.” 


New Poetry of New England: Frost and Robinson. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
Johns Hopkins Press. $2.00. 


This volume includes an Introduction and six sympathetically critical lectures de- 
livered at the Johns Hopkins University. 


Players at Work. By Morton Eustis. Theatre Arts. $1.50. 

This little volume includes fascinating short discussions of the technique, “the way 
they attack their parts,” of Helen Hayes, Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Nazimova, 
Katherine Cornell, Ina Claire, Burgess Meredith, Fred Astaire, and Lotte Lehmann. 


The Flashing Stream. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan. $1.75. 

“The single-mindedness of genius’’ is the subject of this play by the author of The 
Fountain and Sparkenbroke. A foreword and an essay, “On Singleness of Mind,” pre- 
cede the play. 


Whitman. By Newton Arvin. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Mr. Arvin has given intensive study to the meaning of Whitman’s life and work from 
the viewpoint of a present-day socialist. 
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Kings and the Moon. By James Stephens. Macmillan. $1.75. 
The Irish author of The Crock of Gold presents a slender volume of short, simple 


poems. 
“Every now and then 


I do wish to be 
—More than other men— 
All humility.” 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities—1937-1938, No. 5. 

Edited by Donald B. Gilchrist. Wilson. $2.00. 

A valuable reference medium making available not only the published dissertations 
but also that majority of Doctor’s theses which are in manuscript and available only 
through interlibrary loans. In point of number the social sciences and the physical and 
biological sciences outrank literature, arts, philosophy, and religion. 


The Construction a6 xowod in the Germanic Languages. By Herbert Dean 

Meritt. Stanford University Press. $1.25 paper; $2.00 cloth. 

The 476 xowvod, a stylistic phenomenon represented by a word or closely related group 
of words which is expressed but once and serves a double grammatical function, is 
much less familiar as a term than ellipsis or fusion but perhaps equally important. 
Dr. Meritt traces its appearance in Middle English, Middle Dutch, Old Germanic, 
Old High German, Old Norse, Old English, and Middle Germanic. 


Sir William D’avenant: Poet Laureate and Playwright-Manager. By Arthur H. 
Nethercot. University of Chicago Press. $4.00. 
A minutely detailed and heavily documented chronological record of the life of a 
Restoration playwright and producer of plays, well known in his time, particularly for 
his adaptations of Shakespearean drama and his operatic productions. 


Humanism and Imagination. By G. R. Elliott. University of North Carolina 

Press. $2.50. 

A neo-humanist comments both sympathetically and critically upon the philosophy 
of Irving Babbitt, Paul E. More, and Stuart Sherman. In his own essays, called ‘“‘Life 
Dramatic,” ‘‘Emerson’s Grace and Self-Reliance,’’ ‘‘Notes on Civilization and Christi- 
anity,” “‘A Rumination on the Face of Nature,’”’ and “‘A Reflection on the Nature of 
Symbols,” Mr. Elliott advances the view that humanism must be carried beyond the 
purely moral phase and up to the level of a modernized Christian faith. 


Letters of William Shenstone. Edited with an Introduction by Duncan Mallam. 

University of Minnesota Press. $7.50. 

These collected letters of a minor eighteenth-century poet, of whom Charles Lamb 
declared that he had “‘the true rustic style’’ in his pastoral poems, are presented not so 
much because of the greatness of their author as because of the completeness of their 
reference to the intellectual and artistic interests of the time. One hundred and eleven 
letters comprise the nucleus of the volume, taken from an old edition of Shenstone’s 
Works and originally called “Letters to Particular Friends.’’ 
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The Holy State and the Profane State. By Thomas Fuller. Edited by Maximilian 
Graff Walten. 2 vols. (“Columbia University Studies in English and Com- 
parative Literature,” No. 136.) Columbia University Press. 


A carefully prepared new edition of the most influential document of the seventeenth 
century, distinguished by an elaborate introduction discussing the formation of the 
book. Most of Volume I consists of the introduction and the critical comments concern- 
ing the essays. The text of the essays themselves is presented in reduced facsimile of 
the original, or second, edition. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Propaganda Analysis, Vol. I. Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc. 

A collection of the first twelve monthly leaflets sent to subscribers to the service of 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc. Among the more famous and significant 
of these leaflets are those on ‘‘How To Detect Propaganda,” ‘‘How To Analyze News- 
papers,” “The Movies and Propaganda,” ‘‘Radio and Propaganda,” “‘Propaganda on 
the Ford Sunday Evening Hour,” and ‘‘The Public Relations Council and Propaganda.” 


Discussion Methods: Explained and Illustrated. By J. V. Garland and Charles F. 
Phillips. Wilson. $1.25. 


Explanations and illustrations of a democratic technique rapidly gaining in useful- 
ness and prestige. The types of discussion which are treated and illustrated by ex- 
tensive selections are: informal group discussion, committee discussion, panel discus- 
sion, colloquy, the open forum, the symposium, the debate, and the radio discussion. 
Appendixes contain hints for forum leaders and such additional discussion methods as 
court technique, the industrial conference, and special types of debate. A bibliography 
and index are provided. 


Activity Book for School Libraries. By Lucile F. Fargo. American Library 

Association. $2.50. 

A volume setting forth the outlines of a rich activity program in the effective use of 
the school library. Activities for the library, auditorium, and assembly, as well as li- 
brary activities relating to the work in the numerous high-school fields, are listed and 
described. Although the book is of primary interest to teachers of English, it has signi- 
ficance for all those who are engaged in the guidance of youth of secondary-school age. 


English Composition for Foreign Students. By R. R. Campbell. Longmans, 

Green. $1.00. 

Written primarily for pupils whose mother-tongue is not English, this handbook by 
an English headmaster is, nevertheless, unsuitable for all but the most advanced stu- 
dents with a thorough foundation in English grammar. The approach to sentence build- 
ing is by means of the synthetic method—a minute study of parts which may be com- 
bined into larger language units. 


Essential English: A Progressive Course for Foreign Students, Book I. By C. E. 
Eckersley. Longmans, Green. $1.50. 


A carefully planned program of instruction in the English language for pupils who 
have no previous training in the language. It is a highly practical manual, based upon 
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recent research in the learning of new vocabulary. In this book the vocabulary is 
limited to 451 words other than technical terms used in the explanations of the gram- 
mar. 


English Idioms for Foreign Students. By A. J. Worrall. Longmans, Green. 
$0.85. 
A helpful list of English idioms for foreign students classified under animals, clothes, 
colors, flowers, fruits, parts of the body, shapes and measures, time, verbs, and com- 
mercial abbreviations in common use. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Living Speech. By Gladys Louise Borchers. Harcourt, Brace. $1.32. 

A delightful new speech text for the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades built upon such 
real-life speech situations as conversation, interviews, telephoning, making recitations, 
talks, announcements, introductions, and the conducting of meetings. It is an emi- 
nently practical book, based upon a sound conception of the real problems of high-school 
boys and girls. 


By Way of Introduction: A Book List for Young People. Compiled by a Joint 
Committee of the American Library Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association. Jean Carolyn Roos, Chairman. Chicago: American 
Library Association. $0.65. 

A skilfully annotated list of books for young people organized according to such 
themes as ‘“‘Mystery,”’ ‘‘The High Seas,”’ Western Scene,” ‘‘Home Life,” ‘Other 
Countries,’ ‘‘Interesting People,” “Other Times,’’ ‘‘“Humor,’’ ‘Poets and Poetry,” 
“School and College Days,” ‘‘Sports and Hobbies,’ and others equally exciting. A 
special author-and-title index facilitates the use of the booklet. 
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